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ABSTRACT 


The system which underlies Tolstoy’s doctrine of social reform is one of literary 
rather than of strictly sociological and logical order. This literary mode of exposition 
often beguiles him into errors of discursiveness and futile detail. The basic principles 
as represented in his works of social reform are: (1) law, (2) money, and (3) prop- 
erty. Law is recognized by him only when it is written in the hearts of men, not in 
the books. Rejecting written law and accepting divine law as recommended by 
Christ, he emphasizes the teaching of non-resistance. Money, in Tolstoy’s opinion, is 
a medium of oppression and enslavement of men, not a medium of exchange, as 
chrematistics teaches us. He does not take into consideration those innumerable ad- 
vantages which a circulating medium renders to the community and particularly to 
the commercial world. He absolutely repudiates the theory that in all production 
only three factors take part: land, capital, and labor. His disconcerting controversy 
on the catallactic theory of money contains nothing fundamentally new in the cate- 
gories of economics, but the manner is odd in which he couches the notion of capital, 
labor, and distribution of wealth. 


INTRODUCTION 

If we use the term “social reform” in its broad sense to describe 
those larger changes in the structure of society which aim directly 
at some general improvement of human life, we shall find that so- 
cial reformers come to this work by widely different paths. Some 
have the capacity to invent novel ideas, to develop and proclaim 
them, but they have not the capacity to realize them. Others are 
practical men who ignore or decry without examination anything 
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that does not, at the first glance, appear eminently practical. A 
critic of modern society who has proved himself capable of enter- 
taining more than one original idea sometimes is far from obtaining 
immunity from the common fate. His new ideas frequently meet a 
stubborn resistance from common sense, and they generally arrive 
at success maimed, mangled, and distorted. 


I 


Leo Tolstoy, of whose long life’s work no one would now speak 
without respect, has discovered many faults in the social system, of 
which those who are most preoccupied with it would never have 
dreamed, or suggested equally undreamed-of remedies. But he has 
mixed fads with genuine ideas, and he is discredited as a dreamer 
by practical men of the world. The common criterion of a reform is 
its qualification for figuring in a political platform. One that is 
suited neither to become a party cry nor to make the program of 
some new association is commonly considered utopian or absurd. 

Such a “utopian” reformer was Tolstoy. He spoke of himself 
as a Christian anarchist,’ and the making of party machinery was 
always repellent to his instinct of political order. His mind had no 
natural affinity for official politics, and he early developed a rough 
intuitive philosophy of his own, grounded primarily in natural spir- 
ituality. As a boy of nineteen, under the influence of the radical 
philosophers, Rousseau, Voltaire, and other French thinkers, Tol- 
stoy decided to leave the studies at University of Kazan without 
final examination and to return to his village, Yasnaya Polyana. 
His purpose was to devote himself to a rural life—“to work for 
simple, impressionable, uncorrupted people; to give them pleasure, 
education, and to correct their faults, which arise from ignorance 
and superstition; to develop their morals; to induce them to love 
the right.” All this is a full program of social reform for improving 
the condition of Russian serfs! But after a few months, spent 
among the muzhiks, our young reformer becomes disheartened as 
to his plans. He is now “convinced that one cannot live by theoriz- 
ing and philosophizing, but must live positively, i.e., must be a 

* Cf. E. H. Schmitt, Leo Tolstoi und seine Bedeutung fiir unsere Kultur (Leip- 
zig, 1901), chap. ii, p. 79. 
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practical man.”* He again enters the university (at this time of 
Petersburg) with a firm decision to take his degree and to enter 
the civil service. Again and again he fails to pass a satisfactory 
examination, and finally abandons the attempt, because he “does 
not need a university degree to be a good farmer.” 

For a better understanding and for more serviceable classifica- 
tion of Tolstoy’s works we will divide his public activity into two 
periods. The first includes his purely literary work and lasts till 
1880. In this period he is farmer and landlord, soldier and patriot, 
traveler and novelist. He publishes war-stories, sketches, and nov- 
els—Domestic Happiness, War and Peace, Anna Karenina. The 
close of his fiftieth year brings a growing sense of inward struggle. 
He has “gone out into the wilderness,” and engaged in a terrible 
conflict with those specters of the mind which have always arisen 
to tempt prophets from their way. We have no such record of this 
spiritual conflict as Rousseau has given us of his valley-struggle, 
but the My Confession of Tolstoy was, if less boisterously trium- 
phant, more positive and definite in character than his precursor’s. 
After the year 1880, Tolstoy’s legal and economic theories were 
visibly quickening in his mind. A series of publications written in 
that second period formed the embryo of his religious, moral, and 
social philosophy. Of this period are treaties with biblical titles: 
What Shall We Do Then (1886); Walk in the Light While There 
Is Light (1887); The Kingdom of God Is Within You (1893); 
God or Mammon (1895). Of this period is his famous story The 
Kreuzer Sonata (1890) dealing with the sexual problem, and his 
tractates: The Slavery of Our Times (1900) and The End of the 
Age (1906), treating of labor problems and politics in general. 

These remarks may somewhat explain the nature of the change 
which took place in Tolstoy’s life in the period after 1880. He did 
not abandon any of the interests which had occupied him in earlier 
years. He still figures as an art critic, littérateur, and philosopher. 
But his intellectual and emotional center of gravity is shifted, with 
an alteration in his sense of practical morality. All his future work 


* From a letter to his brother, Sergius Tolstoy, quoted by A. Maude, The Life of 
Tolstoy, Vol. I (7th ed., London, 1917), chap. ii, p. 49. 
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really consists of the application of this morality. He endeavors to 
reform his own life; he renounces everything superfluous—wine, 
tobacco, meat—and spends his time in productive work for the gen- 
eral welfare.* Life is for him an absurd contradiction, and to para- 
lyze this contradiction there is only one way of salvation: to re- 
nounce material pleasures, to be reborn, and to adopt love as the 
principle of life. Love, not in the sense of a physical preference for 
one above another, but a love which has as its dominating impulse 
the welfare of others and loving service to them rather than per- 
sonal happiness as its chief end. Such love solves all the contradic- 
tions of life.* 

Turning his attention to human intemperances and excesses, 
Tolstoy goes so far as to adopt asceticism as a code, and he urges 
others to follow his teaching. On this question he wrote several 
essays including the much-talked-of Kreuzer Sonata. He thinks 
that there are three possible relationships between the sexes: forni- 
cation, married life, and celibacy. The most important of these is 
celibacy. This institution was the ideal of Christianity. Christ him- 
self never married, neither did his disciples, and he never instituted 
marriage.° Our reformer desired to imitate Christ in everything, 
although it was too late for him: he had already thirteen children, 
and what is most curious, one of the youngest was born three years 
after the publication of that extravagant story! Indeed, to preach 
celibacy under such circumstances requires courage, even the cour- 
age of a Tolstoy! But sincerity is a high virtue; and there is some- 
thing pathetic in the confession which reads: “In speaking of the 
manner in which the married pair ought to live, I not only do not 
hint at having lived or living myself as I ought to, but, on the con- 
trary, I know from my own hard knocks how I ought to have lived 
only because I have not lived properly.’ 

* Cf. P. I. Birkyukov, L. N. Tolstoy. Biografiya (Berlin, 1921), Tom II, Glava 
XXV-XXVL. 

* Cf. ibid., Tom III, Glava i. Entire theory on this subject Tolstoy amplified in 
his work On Life, and in his scattered thoughts On the Meaning of Life (Wiener's 
ed., Vol. XVI, 1904). 

°On the Relation between the Sexes (The Complete Works, Wiener’s ed., 
XVIII [1004], 467). 

* Ibid., p. 469. 
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And yet Tolstoy did not believe in celibate life at one time. In 
My Religion, published five years before the appearance of Kreuzer 
Sonata and Relations between the Sexes, he wholly adopted the 
teaching of St. Paul, who said that “husband and wife, having once 
been united, should not put one another away, and should satisfy 
one another in the sexual relation.”’ Obviously this is a contradic- 
tion of his later pessimistic doctrine of abolishing marriage. But he 
explains to one of his disciples these apparently conflicting views 
in these words: “All depends on the plane in which a man finds 
himself—if he feels he must marry, let him do so; but, if he is 
capable of living the celibate life, marriage is a fall, a sin.””* 

Tolstoy’s uncharitable critics have said that here we have an 
instance of a man who in his youth had sown wild oats and in his 
old age had suddenly become a soured, melancholy ascetic, and, in 
a sense, vindictive. But Tolstoy’s gospel of the marriage problem 
has only one intention. He wished to show people the consequences 
of sexual excesses, jealousy, impure thoughts and actions; and the 
dreadful results of lust, vice, and luxury. He protested with utter 
frankness against all the institutions and customs of modern arti- 
ficial society which make it hard for young men and women to live 
pure and honest lives. He protested against moral uncomeliness, 
against immodest dress, immodest dances, immodest entertain- 
ments, and indecent placards that cover our billboards and assail 
the eyes of the young and innocent, when the mind and the heart 
are most susceptible. 

In devoting his pen to the fight against riches and luxury, 
against a complicated industrial system and so-called “high soci- 
ety,” Tolstoy is ruthless. In a social satire, The Fruits of Enlight- 
enment (1889), he ridicules the indolence of Russian aristocracy. 
He satirizes the empty, useless, and expensive pastimes of the “cul- 
tured” classes, as compared with the serious interests of the agri- 
cultural peasantry. In the Letters on the Famine he finds that the 
masses are not poor because they are lazy and drunken or because 
they have not yet had time to adopt the culture of the present. The 
masses are poor because we are too rich. The masses are hungry 
"My Religion (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVI, 1904), chap. vi, p. 71. 

*Quoted by T. S. Knowlson, Leo Tolstoy (London, 1904), chap. v, p. 125. 
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because we are too well fed. We buy our comforts and our luxury 
at the price of the sufferings of the working people.’® The educa- 
tion of upper classes has only one end, to be able to work in the 
future as little as possible and enjoy the benefits of life as much as 
possible.** Our whole society, according to Tolstoy, is divided into 
two classes, rich and poor, exploiters and exploited.** First are the 
idle and leisurely, who, though doing no work, calmly absorb other 
men’s labors which are necessary to life. Second are the industrious 
and laborious, who, though doing all agricultural and other species 
of work, are compelled to labor for other people, and have nothing 
for themselves. They are enslaved and oppressed by the rich be- 
cause they have no land, no means of production, and no money. 
From them are demanded taxes, both direct and indirect, and they 
are not able to pay them unless they work for others, selling their 
labor and their freedom.** In our author’s opinion the true cause of 
poverty is the accumulation of riches in the hands of those who do 
not produce, and are concentrated in the cities in order to enjoy 
and defend themselves. And the poor man comes to feed upon the 
snare of easy gain: by peddling, begging, swindling, or in the serv- 
ice of immorality.” 
II 


Now we come to the question, What is the way out? How shall 
we unravel the labor problems? Do solutions of these inquiries lie 
in the programs of the Liberals, of the Socialists, or some other 
political party? No! Tolstoy expresses his indignation and con- 


* Letters on the Famine (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XIX, 1905), sec. v, p. 237. 

* Articles and Reports on the Famine, ibid., pp. 319-22. 

™ What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. ix, p. 49. 

* How modern was Tolstoy in this division we see from the fact that a contem- 
porary Labor Party in Belgium has in its political program the same division of s0- 
cial classes. It is said there that “all the Belgians are divided into two classes—those 
who are rich and have rights, and those who are poor and have burdens” (quoted by 
Dr. S. P. Orth in Socialism and Democracy in Europe [New York, 1913], chap. vi, 
sec. 2, p. 124). 

“The Slavery of Our Times (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XXIV, 1905), chap. ix, pp. 
35-36. 

“ What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. xiii, pp. 73-74- 
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tempt for all political parties, because they are the amalgamations 
of all possible lies: the lies of liberty, the lies of progress, science, 
culture, and civilization. Liberalism, in his eyes, is a phantasma- 
goria. It solves neither educational nor labor problems.’* Social- 
ism, also, cannot help us. Socialists imagine that they are the 
champions of liberty and preach their socialistic theories."° Mean- 
while these theories are similar to women’s fashions, which soon 
pass from the drawing-room to the servants’ hall.’ The object of 
socialism is the satisfaction of the lowest needs of man: his ma- 
terial well-being; and it cannot attain even this end, by the means 
it recommends.** With his theory of social reform Tolstoy influ- 
enced the revolutionary movement in Russia; but his condemna- 
tion of socialism was not favorably received by the great Russian 
novelist and socialist, Maxim Gorky, who represented Tolstoy as a 
man who had become the slave of his theory. “For a long time,” 
remarks Gorky, “he has isolated himself from the life of Russia, 
and he no longer listens to the voice of the people; he hovers over 
Russia at too great a height.’*® In one of his books Gorky charac- 
terizes Tolstoy as a mystic, who embodies in his great soul all the 
defects of his nation. “His misty preaching of non-activity, of non- 
resistance to evil,” he says, “is all the unhealthy ferment of the old 
Russian blood, envenomed by Mongolian fatalism . .. . what is 
called Tolstoy’s anarchism, essentially and fundamentally, ex- 
presses our Slav anti-stateism, which again is really a national 
characteristic and desire, ingrained in our flesh from old times, to 
scatter nomadically . . . . all his preaching is a reaction from 
the past, an atavism which we had already begun to shake off and 
overcome.’*® The Russian Social Democrats, with Gorky, do not 


* See Letter to the Liberals (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XXII, 1904), p. 529. 

The Kingdom of God Is Within You (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XX, 1905), chap. ix, 
p. 222. 

* Cited by R. Rolland in his book Tolstoy (1911), chap. xvi, p. 264. 

* Ibid., p. 263. 

“M. Gorky, Reminiscences of L. N. Tolstoy (New York, 1920), chap. xvi, 
p. 271. 

* Ibid., pp. 39-41. 
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attach great weight to Tolstoy’s theories because they are too full 
of fatalism and Christianity.** But, unluckily for the Christian 
teachers, they are also too full of socialism and anarchism, and 
therefore admitted by neither. 

The manner in which Tolstoy approaches the labor question is 
as follows. He suggests that the working day of a sane man should 
contain four elements—work giving general play to the muscles, 
work of a routine mental order, work giving special exercise to 
wrist and eye in some skilled handicraft, and intellectual work of 
a graver order. Such provision is necessary for full realization of 
human life. Not a few of the wisest and greatest workers in all ages 
have practiced such a habit of life.?* 

On the other hand Tolstoy expounds the liberal interpretation 
of Christ’s words and recommends the workingmen to resist not 
evil by violence, to pay no taxes, to enter no military, or civil, serv- 
ice. The laboring classes, claims Tolstoy, need no parliaments. 
Their representatives know nothing of the people. The people can- 
not express their will; they cannot express it, firstly, because there 
does not and cannot exist such a universal will of a nation of many 
millions; and secondly, because even if such a universal will of the 
whole people did exist, a majority of votes could never express it, 
and they do not themselves know nor can know what they re- 
quire.** The politicians, who are elected to represent people, do not 
legislate and administrate for the general good. They look to main- 
tain themselves in power; they look for their own interests. A 
complicated parliamentary system is a new species of fraud which 
roots peoples more firmly in their servility. It is a new piece of 
imposture. Workmen have nothing to expect from parliament; 
still less from that “artificial combination called the state”** and 
founded upon violence, in order that they might for their own profit 
despoil and enslave the rest of humanity. If laborers want to 
escape this army of evil, Tolstoy urges that they refuse to join it. 

™ Cf. L. I. Akselrod, Lev Tolstoy i Socialdemokratiya (1906), pp. 5-6. 

* Cf. J. A. Hobson, The Social Problem (London, 1901), chap. xiv, p. 237. 

* “The End of the Age,” sec. v (Fortnightly Review, LXXXV [1906], 13). 

* Op. cit., sec. xii (ibid., p. 227). 
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They ought to refuse to share in the exploitation of humanity. 
They must refuse to serve the state, church, government, and other 
accomplices. But this is not sufficient. One “must not lie” nor be 
afraid of the truth. One “must repent,” and uproot the pride that 
is implanted by our false education. Finally, one must work with 
one’s hands. “Thou shalt win thy bread in the sweat of thy brow” 
is the first commandment and the most essential. Renounce all 
written laws. Strive to re-establish the union of man with man, 
nation with nation. This is, in the main, the solution of the labor 
question. And at the same time this is the solution offered by true 
Christianity. So Tolstoy instructs his disciples and his people. 

We can see nothing original in these theories on labor problems, 
on church, state, and government. These theories are as old as the 
human civilization. In the Middle Ages and later we find many 
social-religious sects which also rejected every form of authority. 
Let us recall the Amalricians, a degenerate:sect of the Beghards, 
who called themselves “brothers and sisters of the Free Spirit”; 
also Adamites, Anabaptists, and “Free Brothers.” In the eight- 
eenth century William Godwin demanded the abolition of every 
form of government, of marriage, private property, and state.” 
Certain religious sects interpreted Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, 
in its native form as delineated by its Author, and preached the 
doctrine of non-resistance. This is exactly the same doctrine which 
Tolstoy commends. His ideas are not novel, they are only remark- 
able through negation.”* As a passive anarchist he negates the mag- 
istrates, courts, collectors of rates and taxes, policemen, and a host 
of other bodies and officials. This teaching is chiefly framed in his 
social tract, The Kingdom of God Is Within You, a meaty book 
which may be considered as a diapason of Tolstoy’s doctrine of 
non-aggression and non-resistance. 

But as we already mentioned, Tolstoy is not only the inter- 
preter of Christianity as taught by Christ, he is not only artist and 
littérateur—he is all that, and he is still a social reformer, a social 

* See the article “Anarchismus” by G. Adler in Handwérterbuch der Staatswis- 
senschaften, I (Jena, 1909), 444-69. 


* Cf. Marie de Manaceine, L’Anarchie Passive et le Compt Léon Tolstoi (Paris, 
1895), chap. vi, p. 38. 
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teacher of his age. He treats of many economic questions, not as a 
system-maker, but as a brilliant thinker, speaking the brilliant and 
incisive language of his admirable novels. It is beyond doubt that 
he did not attain complete success, either in his delineation of the 
social ideal or in his estimate of particular measures and move- 
ments of progress. And yet it may be justly said he had done more 
than any other writer on reform to compel people to realize the 
nature of the social problem. With his renewed gospel of non- 
resistance, deduced from the teaching of the Christ, Tolstoy created 
the doctrine of Christian anarchism, a new term in the categories of 
economic and political science. In his theory of social reform he 
commonly takes the anarchist’s position, criticizing succinctly all 
wars, and all aggressive and military governments which make 
wars. 

To my mind Tolstoy’s theories of Jaw, money, and property 
are most significant. In this study I take his considerations on 
these topics as a basis of his teaching, and I will discuss them in the 
following chapters. 

THE DOCTRINE OF LAW 


I 


An important subject-matter of which Tolstoy treats in his 
social writings is law. His doctrine of law greatly differs from the 
teaching of Plato,”’ Aristotle,”* Montesquieu,” Grotius,*° Hobbes,” 
and of modern jurists as Bentham,** Austin,® Jellinek,** Jhering,” 
and N. M. Korkunov.* He recognizes only divine laws, but not the 
human, which often represent a mass of enactments, ordinances, 
forms and formulas of every kind, all mingled in grotesque and in- 


* Laws, The Dialogues of Plato, English, by B. Jowett, Vol. V (London, 1892). 
* Politica, Books I-IV, English, by B. Jowett (Oxford, 1921). 

*” De l’Esprit des Lois, English, by T. Nugent (London, 1905-6). 

” De Jure Belli ac Pacis, English, by A. C. Campbell (New York, 1903). 

™ Leviathan. The English Works of T. Hobbes, Vol. III (London, 1839). 

™ The Works of Jeremy Bentham, Vols. I-II (Edinburgh, 1843). 

* Lectures on Jurisprudence, Vols. I-II (London, 1911). 

™ Das Recht des Modernen Staates (Berlin, 1905). 

* Der Kampf ums Recht (Wien, 1900); Der Zweck im Recht (1893-08). 

* General Theory of Law, English, by W. G. Hastings (Boston, 1909). 
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explicable chaos. No mind can penetrate and reduce these laws to 
order, or separate the accidental from the permanent, the obsolete 
from the active, and the essential from the unessential. 

“The human or the written laws are not just; they are capri- 
cious and artificial; Jesus Christ nullifies them, and confirms only 
the eternal laws.’*”’ Recognizing the eternal laws, Tolstoy does not 
acknowledge the canonical, because these are false, full of contra- 
dictions and sophisms, just as the secular laws are. By eternal laws 
he means laws written in the hearts of men, not prescribed by any 
authority, sovereign, or legislature. “Since all men are brothers 
and equal among themselves, everybody must act toward others as 
he wishes that others should toward him.’’** In that case the world- 
ly laws are not necessary. This may be true. But if people do not 
think they are brothers, and equal, and if they are really homo 
homini deus, et homo homini lupus, as Hobbes explains it,** what 
must they do to protect each other? In Tolstoy’s Works, it is diffi- 
cult to find an answer to this question. Our reformer takes it 
a priori, as Rousseau does,*® that man is born good by nature, but 
society, with its written laws and other institutions, makes him 
corrupt and wicked. He does not think, as Machiavelli, that “Men 
are ungrateful, fickle, false, cowards and covetous.’”** 

The great thinkers, Plato, Aristotle, Montesquieu, and Hobbes, 
treated man somewhat as a kind of animal, swayed by passion, 
pleasure, and pain. Under such psychological conditions he is bent 
to do evil to his fellow-men. This applies not only to the common 
people, but to their rulers also. When wickedness and violence 
have to be exposed, the injured to be justified, order to be restored, 
and his due to be given to each, is not a powerful exercise of 
authority, inspired by order for justice and for the welfare of the 
people, most necessary of all things? If kings, capitalists, and legis- 
lators are inclined by their nature, by ambition, pride, or idleness, 

™ My Religion (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVI, 1904), chap. v, p. 49. 

“ What Is Religion? (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XXIV, 1905), chap. xi, p. 106. 

* De Cive, Opera Philosophica, II (London, 1839), 135. 

“In his Emile and Social Contract. 

“ The Prince, chap. xvii. 
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to do wrong, how can we bridle their power and despotism? Is not 
law the means? “In the state of nature,” says Montesquieu, “all 
men are born equal; but they cannot continue in this equality; 
society makes them lose it and they recover it only by the protec- 
tion of laws.”** In the science of jurisprudence the necessity of 
positive laws is sufficiently explained. Their object is to protect the 
interests of society in application to property and conduct. If they 
are perverse and cross the interests of society they lose their 
authority and men are right to change them. It is proved that ciy- 
ilized society never was without some kind of laws. If they were 
not in the form in which we possess them today (lex scripta), they 
were in the form of general customs (lex non scripta). Did not the 
ancient nations have the laws written on Egyptian papyri or on 
some other materials? Who does not know today the celebrated 
Code of Hammurabi dating from 2285 B.c.? Who does not recall 
the laws of Manu, the first Indian legislator, or the laws of Con- 
fucius, Moses, Lycurgus, Draco, Solon, and Justinian? Tolstoy 
starts from the point of view that all these ancient laws were im- 
posed upon the people, especially the laws of Moses, and that pres- 
ent enactments are also imposed on people by force, therefore men 
ought not to recognize them. Our author continues: 

It was all very well, for a Jew to submit to his laws, when he had no doubt 
but that they were written by God’s finger; or for a Roman, when he thought 
that the nymph Egeria had written his laws; or even when they believed that 
the kings who gave the laws were anointed of the Lord, or even that the legisla- 
tive bodies had a desire to find the best laws, and were able to do so. But we 
know how laws are made; we have all been behind the scenes; we all know that 
laws are the results of greed, deception, the struggle of parties—that in them 
there is and there can be no true justice.** 


It is superfluous to prove that in human laws there cannot be 
perfect justice, but that present-day society can exist without them 
is a question open to dispute. One does not have to look far to dis- 
cover that this civilization after thousands of years of struggle and 
progress, continues to be, at best, a very thin veneer over primal 
impulses, desires, greeds, and passions. Dispense with the police 

“ De VEsprit des Lois, Liv. VIII, chap. iii. 

“The Kingdom of God Is Within You (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XX), chap. v, p. 125: 
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forces today in the most Christian among the cities in the world, 
and crime, wreck, confusion, utter license would dominate them 
within twenty-four hours. Disband the armies of the world today, 
and tomorrow enters King Chaos. The platitudes of Tolstoy and 
other pacifists take no note of that human animalism which never 
yet has been conquered, scarcely subdued. 

Only in an ideal “state of nature” can people live without laws 
and without legal institutions. Only in such a state rules perfect 
and absolute freedom. Everybody could do as he pleases, because 
everybody is by nature good and happy. But, unfortunately, such 
a “golden age” and “state of nature” are only fictions of the poets 
and philosophers.** Modern sciences, archaeology and anthropol- 
ogy, deny this hypothesis and say that such a primaevus naturae 
status virtually never existed. If anything existed in remote times, 
concerning men, it was a state of society, and not a “state of na- 
ture.” The essential characteristic of human beings is, then, prog- 
ress, and not regress.*° 


II 


Speaking on the subject of laws and other worldly institutions 
related to them, courts, legislatures, police, and army, Tolstoy is a 
great idealist. This interpretation of positive laws is not positive, it 
is not scientific. When one reads his artistic explanations of laws, 
he might “long to walk on all fours.” However, to comprehend 
justly the great Slavic radical we must know that he lived in an 
autocratic state, in a tsardom, in which all laws were sanctioned 
and executed at that time by the emperor and his priests, partisans, 
and many bureaucratic servitors, so-called chinovniki, whose power 
consisted of club and rod. Surrounded by a nihilistic literature on 
the one hand, and on the other by the venal and sordid function- 

“David Hume—quoted by James Bonar in Philosophy and Political Economy 
(London, 1922), chap. vi, p. 122. 

“ “Society is impossible without some government,” says Professor Ward, “and 
‘is more perfect, the more law and order are assured and stable” (Naturalism and 
Agnosticism, by James Ward, II [London, 1906], 248). See also: J. Bentham, A 


Fragment on Government (The Works of J. Bentham [Edinburgh, 1843], Vol. I, 
chap. i, pp. 261 f.). 
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aries, he was compelled by his generous spirit to write in this man- 
ner, and to deny the written laws. 

Instead of written law Tolstoy substitutes the supreme law of 
love, fraternity, and equal opportunity. These principles are ex- 
pressed in Jesus’ teaching, in the ideal teaching of Jesus, which is 
quite different from the Christianity of the dark ages. In many of 
his eloquent treatises we see that he was trying to interpret the doc- 
trine of the great Nazarene idealistically and impartially, without 
any theological prejudice. Tolstoy was an independent man. He 
wrote what he felt, caring not what clergy might say of his social 
theories. His knowledge of many juridical systems and technicali- 
ties of law is not complete and perfect, indeed. But he was a right- 
eous man, and always sacrificed the formalities to the essential 
things of moral laws. To him laws are written in reason and heart, 
not in books. 

His critics say that such negation of written laws and idealistic 
doctrine, “Return to Nature,” would lead men into a state of bar- 
barism. They say that according to Tolstoy’s and Rousseau’s 
teaching, man would live like the beast in the forest or the fish in 
the water. This criticism is not valid. When Tolstoy denies written 
codes and Russian judicial institutions he premises the higher 
moral and intellectual development of nation and society in all. He 
sees the ignorance and immorality of many people, but they must 
not be blamed on account of these weaknesses. It is not their fault 
that they are such men. We rather must condemn our erroneous 
educational system, and our political machinery, whose fault it is 
that they are not better instructed and educated. 

This doctrine of Tolstoy could be indorsed even by Hobbes, 
who, we know, was in favor of conservative rule, and one of the 
most vigorous supporters of monarchical principles in the seven- 
teenth century. In his Leviathan (Part II, chap. xxx) Hobbes 
says: “The punishment of the leaders and teachers in a commo- 
tion, not the poor seduced people, when they are punished, can 
profit the commonwealth by their example; to be severe to the peo- 
ple is to punish that ignorance, which may in great part be imputed 
to the sovereign whose fault it was that they were no better in- 
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structed.” When Hobbes, the “grand hedonist” and “propagator 
of despotism” speaks so compassionately of the people, what re- 
mains for Tolstoy, the “greatest altruist” and “propagator of fra- 
ternity” to speak of them? 

Tolstoy’s ultra-radical theories could not be explicable in a 
state with a republican or democratic form of government. But in 
Russia, where Duma and Zemstvos (county councils) were in his 
time sheer perversions of the legislative will of the people; where 
constitutional government, in fact, was a bitter mockery; and 
where a monarchical system, through its inefficiency and corrup- 
tion, was a real terror for the majority of the nation—in such a 
state Tolstoy’s teaching on law is quite explicable, if not excusable. 


THE THEORY OF MONEY 
I 


Assuming that our society may exist without positive laws, it 
can also exist without money. The Russian reformer, Tolstoy, is 
consistent with his doctrine of social reform.** According to him 
enacted law is violence, private property is evil, and subsequently, 
“Money as a centre around which economic science clusters’’*’ 
cannot be anything else but a medium of oppression.** Describing 
the economic nature and offices performed by money, he dissents 
widely from the politico-economists and disapproves of their teach- 
ings on the same subject-matter. 

At the outset of the seventeenth chapter of his notable work, 
What Shall We Do Then, Tolstoy inquires, What is money? And 
further on he proceeds: 


I have met educated people who asserted that money represents the labor 
of him who possesses it. I must confess that formerly I, in some obscure man- 
ner, shared this opinion, But I had to go to the bottom of what money was, 


“ “Tf Tolstoy’s teaching is not systematic, two facts may be urged in extenuation : 
his doctrines, so far as he expounds them are consistent in themselves,” says T. S. 
Knowlson in his biographical and critical study on Leo Tolstoy (London, 1904), 
chap. vii, p. 143. 

“See James W. Harper, Money and Social Problem (London, 1896), chap. v, 
sec. 1, 


“What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. xix, p. 127. 
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and so to find this out, I turned to science. Science says that there is nothing 
unjust and prejudicial about money, that money is a natural condition of social 
life—necessary: (1) for convenience of exchange; (2) for the establishment of 
measures of value; (3) for saving; and (4) for payments.*® 

Are these theories true? According to the teaching of econom- 
ics they are; according to Tolstoy they are not. Many writers, even 
those of the earliest time, argued that money is a medium of ex- 
change.” The founders of classical economics, Smith,** Ricardo," 
Mill,°* Carey, socialist reformers, Lasalle and Marx,” all agree 
in the main that money is an exchangeable commodity by means of 
which people measure the value of other commodities. Irving 
Fisher shortly and precisely defines money as What is generally 
acceptable in exchange for goods.*’ More acute determination of 
the nature of ‘money is given by David Kinley in his elaborate 
study on Money.” According to this author no definition of me- 
dium of exchange can be framed on the basis of the material of 
which it is made, but on the basis of its services, and its essential 
services are threefold: 


First, money is sometimes used to describe all media of ex- 
change—gold, silver, paper, checks, bank drafts or the deposits 
which they represent, commercial bills of exchange, and even cor- 
poration stocks. These things all effect exchanges; in a way they 
all relieve the difficulties of barter. But this definition, however, is 


“ Op. cit., chap. xvii, p. 100. 

© Cf., for instance, Plato, Laws, chap. xi, and Aristotle’s Politics, Book I, chap. 
ix; Nicomachean Ethics, by Aristotle, Book V, chap. v. Roman authors defined 
money as a “just” medium and measure of commutable things” Moneta est justum 
medium et mensura rerum commutabilium, quoted in H. C. Black, A Law Diction- 
ary (2d ed., 1910), p. 789. 

™ Wealth of Nations, Book II, chap. ii. 

™ Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, chap. xxi, sec. 100. 

™ Principles of Political Economy, Book III, chap. vii 

™ Principles of Social Science, Vol. II, chap. xxx. 

" What Is Capital? English, by F. Keddell (New York, 1900), chap. iii. 

* Capital, English ed., Vol. I, Part I, chap. iii. 

™ The Purchasing Power of Money (New York, 1920), chap. ii, sec. 1. 

*D. Kinley, Money, a Study of the Theory of the Medium of Exchange (New 
York, 1909), chap. v, 6. 
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too inclusive, Professor Kinley contends. It is inclusive because all 
mentioned articles do not attain the character of media of exchange 
because there is a demand for them for that purpose primarily. 
The medium of exchange includes money, but its content is greater 
than that of money. All money can be a medium of exchange, but 
every medium of exchange is not money.” 

Second, at the other extreme is a set of definitions which would 
restrict money to what may be called commodity money. They 
who hold this view insist that money is an article of direct utility, 
with specific value based on its direct services for consumption. 
They hold that it must have value due to a demand for other than 
a monetary system. The implication is that in the absence of this 
other demand the article would not have any value, and therefore 
could not properly serve as a measure of value. This view of the 
nature of money is definite and clear-cut, but it is not correct be- 
cause the article has value if there is a demand for it, whatever the 
reason for that demand. 

Third, between these two extremes fluctuates the view that all 
media of exchange and payment, whose acceptance the law re- 
quires in discharge of debts, may properly be called money. This 
definition confines to standard money, or inconvertible paper, if it 
were legal tender. Both kinds of money circulate without reference 
to the possibility of recovering their value from the payer if they 
should fail to pass, and their value as money depends entirely on 
the fact that they are generally acceptable in exchange.®° 

Taking now in view these three standpoints of the nature of 
money, we could define it in these words: Legal tender, inconverti- 
ble paper, and all commodities which are used as general circulat- 
ing and paying media are properly called money. 

“Some excellent hints as to the money-commodity, compare Horace White, 
Money and Banking (Boston, 1914), Book I, chap. i. 


“For valuable suggestions on standard money, see W. A. Scott, Money and 
Banking, chap. i, sec. 1; J. L. Laughlin, The Principles of Money, chap. iii; J. B. 
Clark, “The Ultimate Standard of Value,” in Yale Review, I (November, 1892), 258- 
74. The same subject is well treated by C. Manger in an article entitled “Geld” in 
the Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaften, Vol. IV (1909), and L. Nasse, “Das 
Geld und Miinzwesen” in G. Schénberg, Handbuch der Politischen Okonomie, Vol. I 
(1896). 
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This is one of the most typical definitions, including nearly all 
others supported by current political economy. Tolstoy, as always, 
disagrees with the teaching of economics and he simply says that 
money is a new and terrible form of slavery. His full definition is 
as follows: Money is a conventional token which gives the right, 
or, more correctly, the possibility, to exploit the labor of other peo- 
ple. To explain this inadequate definition of money more appropri- 
ately and in its fuller extent, it is necessary to turn our attention to 
the functions of money as they are enunciated by Leo Tolstoy. 

One of many other functions which money performs, according 
to Tolstoy, is the representation of labor. There exists a common 
opinion that money represents wealth, but money is the product of 
labor, and so money represents labor.** This opinion, says Tolstoy 
sneeringly, is as correct as that other opinion, that every political 
organization is the result of a pact (contrat social). Yes, money 
represents labor,” there is no doubt about that, but whose—labor 
of the owner of the money, or of other people? In that rude stage 
of society, Tolstoy goes on, when people voluntarily bartered the 
fruits of their products, or exchanged them through the medium of 
money, substantially, money represented their individual labor. 
That is incontestably a fact, and this was true only until, in the 
society where this exchange took place, appeared the violence of 
one man to another in any form: war, slavery, and defense of one’s 
labor against others. But as soon as any violence was exerted in 
society, the money at once lost for the owner its significance as a 
representative of labor, and became a right which was not based on 
labor, but on violence.** 

The second function of money is the representation of the 
standard value. Catallactics admits this function of money. Tol- 
stoy himself should recognize it in an ideal state of society, in a so- 
ciety where extortion has not made its appearance.®** If people ex- 
changed directly commodity for commodity; if they themselves 
determined the standards of values by sheep, furs, hides, and 

“ What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. xxi, p. 158. 

Op. cit., p. 160. 

* Op cit., chap. xxi, p. 159. “ Ibid., chap. xxi, p. 159. 
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shells,* then one could speak of money as an instrument of ex- 
change, as an ideal standard of value in an ideal state of society. 
But in such a society there would be no money as such, as a com- 
mon standard of values, since it has not existed and cannot exist.** 
The standard value of money is determined by law and govern- 
ment, and these institutions are based chiefly on deceit,” or repre- 
sent organized force.** What in recent time receives a value is not 
what is more convenient for exchange, but what is demanded by 
the government. If gold is demanded, gold will be a common de- 
nominator; if knuckle-bones are demanded, knuckle-bones will 
have value.®® If this were not so, why has the issue of this medium 
of exchange always been the prerogative of the government? In 
such a state of society in which we live the standard of values 
ceases to have any significance, because the standard of value of all 
articles depends on the arbitrary will of the oppressor."’ By this 
reason we could speak only of arbitrary and conventional value of 
money, not of its intrinsic, nor of its standard, value. 

Passing now to the third function of money enumerated by 
Tolstoy, we see that he attributes to it a new contingent service 
which is not mentioned as such in any political economy. In mod- 
ern civilized society, he says, all the governments are in extreme 
need for money, and always in insolvable debt." Therefore they 
issue monetary tokens in the different countries.’* These tokens— 
legal tender, inconvertible paper, coin, bills, and other govern- 
mental fiats—are distributed among the people in order that later 
they can be collected as direct, indirect, and land taxes. The debts 
of the present monetary state grow from year to year in a terrifying 
progression. Even so grow the budgets."* A state which should not 

“ Op. cit., chap. xviii, p. 122. 

” Ibid., chap. xix, p. 126. 

“ Extracts from Unpublished Diaries, Complete Works (Wiener’s ed., Vol. 
XXIII, 1904), p. 538. 

“ The Slavery of Our Times (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XXIV, 1905), p. 128. 

“What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. xviii, p. 122. 

” Ibid., chap. xix, p. 127. 

" Op. cit., chap. xviii, p. 121. 

" Op. cit., chap. xx, p. 144. "* Ibid, chap. xviii, p. 17. 
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levy taxes for a comparatively short time would go to bankruptcy, 
The taxes and imposts required from people may be paid in form of 
cattle, corn, furs, skins, and other natural products, but this “nat- 
ural economy” is never practiced in a civilized state. Governments 
force people to pay those taxes usually in “hard” or “soft” cash, 
because this kind of money best suits the purposes of rewarding the 
military and civil officials, of maintaining the clergy, the courts, 
the construction of prisons, fortresses, cannon,"* and supporting 
those men who aid in the seizure of the money from the people.” 
So we have the third function of money as the third method of en- 
slavement,”* by means of tribute and taxes.’* In modern times, 
since the discovery of America and the development of trade and 
the influx of gold, which is accepted as the universal money stand- 
ard, the monetary tribute becomes, with the enforcement of the 
political power, the chief instrument of the enslavement of men,” 
and upon it all the economic relations of men are based.” 


II 


Discussing money, Tolstoy cannot separate the economic ques- 
tion from the political. To him it appears inevitable that money 
performs a social service equivalent to the instrument of extortion. 
He does not take into consideration those innumerable advantages 
which a circulating medium renders to the community and particu- 
larly to the commercial world, facilitating the transfer as well as 


™ The Kingdom of God Is Within You (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XX, 1905), chap. ix, 
Pp. 237. 

® The Slavery of Our Times (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XXIV, 1905), chap. x, p. 41. 

* The first method of the enslavement of men is by means of personal violence, 
according to Tolstoy, and second is by depriving people of their land. (Cf. What 
Shall We Do Then, chap. xx, pp. 142-43.) 

™ What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. xx, p. 144. 


® Ibid., chap. xviii, p. 111. 

” For the sound discussion on function of money, which is avowedly opposite to 
Tolstoy’s theory, see W. S. Jevons, Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, chap. 
iii; J. L. Laughlin, The Principles of Money, chap. i; F. A. Walker, Money (1891); 
chap. i; and W. F. Spalding, The Function of Money (London, 1921), chaps. i-iii. 
For a different and sounder interpretation of taxes and taxation, see Introduction to 
Public Finance, by Professor C. C. Plehn (4th ed., New York, 1920); Essays in Tat- 
ation, by Professor E. R. A. Seligman (oth ed., New York, 1921); and The Fundo- 
mental Principles of Taxation by Sir Josiah Stamp (London, 1921). 
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the aggregation of capital. Chrematistics teaches us that money is 
the most general form of capital, capital in the fluid state, so that 
it can be immediately turned to new enterprises and transferred for 
investment to distant places. On the other hand, capital in the 
form of money is the most convenient vehicle of production and 
distribution of wealth. Tolstoy, as a medieval canonist, regards 
capital and wealth as shameful and criminal things. He absolutely 
repudiates the theory that in all production only three factors take 
part: land, capital, and labor. His disconcerting controversy in 
these matters contains nothing fundamentally new in political 
economy, but it is an odd manner in which he couches the notion of 
money in relation to production. 

It seems strange, Tolstoy’s theory runs, that economists do not 
recognize the natural objects in production of wealth. The power 
of the sun, water, food, air, and social security are the requisites 
of production as much as the land or capital. Education, knowl- 
edge, and ability to speak are certain agents of production. I could 
fill a whole volume, says Tolstoy, with such omitted factors, and 
put them at the basis of science.*® The division into three factors 
of production is not proper to men. It is improper, arbitrary, and 
senseless. It does not lie in the essence of things themselves. 

By its division of the factors of production, proceeds our 
author, science affirms that the natural condition of the laborer is 
that unnatural condition in which he is, viz., that he is a slave. 
This division, which is accepted by science only in order to jus- 
tify the existing evil, which is placed by it at the basis of all its 
investigations, has had this effect, that science tries in vain to 
give explanations of existing phenomena, and denying the sim- 
plest answers to questions that present themselves, it gives an- 
swers which are devoid of content. The question of economic sci- 
ence is as follows: What is the cause of the fact that some men, 
who have land and capital, are able to enslave those who have not 
land and no capital? The answer which presents itself to common 
sense is this, that it is due to the money, which has the power of 
enslaving people. This is not due to the property of money, but 
because some have land and capital, and others have not. We ask 


” What Shall We Do Then (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XVII, 1904), chap. xvii, p. 102. 
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why people who have land and capital enslave those who have 
none, and we are told: because they have land and capital. But 
that is precisely what we want to know. The privation of the land 
and of the tools of labor is that very enslavement. The answer is 
like this: Facit dormire quia habet virtutem dormitivam. To sim- 
ple people it is indubitable that the nearest cause of the enslave- 
ment of one class of men by another is money.** They know that it 
is possible to cause more trouble with a ruble than with a club; it 
is only political economy that does not want to know it.** 

These theories on money respecting production do not appear 
of such nature that they could be applied in other countries besides 
Russia. The Russian enlightened feudalism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury gave Tolstoy excellent material and a good reason to attack 
it with all his strength, and he was right. But his assault on politi- 
cal economy for its “omission” to treat the natural objects in pro- 
duction of wealth are not justifiable, and cannot be admitted. In 
the first place, any better political economy does not consider these 
objects at length, because nobody lays claims on them, as Tolstoy 
himself avowed this fact. The gifts of nature cannot be appropri- 
ated by anyone. They are inexhaustible and unlimited as com- 
pared with the wants of men. Therefore they never have a direct 
value to be taken as factors of production.** 

In modern industrial society the essential factors of produc- 
tion, among the others, are money and wealth. Wealth is usually 
regarded as the object of consumption, as an agent of production.” 
The idea of wealth, however, is often confounded with the idea of 
money. John S. Mill has justly remarked that most people regard 
money as wealth, because by that means they provide almost all 
their necessities. In the same sense is the assertion of the French 
economist, Charles Gide, when he noted that in all times and in all 
places, except among savages, money has occupied an exceptional 

* Op. cit., chap. xvii, p. 109. 

Ibid., chap. xviii, p. 124. 

* Cf. W. Roscher, System der Volkswirtschaft, Bd. I (1918), Kap. i, sec. 31, pp. 
86-87. 

** Cf. A. Marshall, Principles of Economics, Book IV (London, 1907), chap. vii, 
sec. I, p. 220. 
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place in the thoughts and desires of men. People regard it, if not 
as the only wealth, at any rate as by far the most important form 
of wealth. They appear to measure the value of all other wealth 
by the quantity of money that can be obtained in exchange for it. 
Etre riche, c’est avoir soit de Vargent, soit les moyens de s’en pro- 

Tolstoy, of course, has no clear distinction, either of wealth or 
of money. He confused these notions, as did many authors before 
and after him. To define wealth exactly is verily a difficult task; 
and to dwell upon it impartially is perhaps still more difficult. 
There are two theories in “plutology” regarding the definition of 
wealth: first, that wealth is all exchangeable and valuable com- 
modities; and second, that it is power. Representatives of the first 
theory are Henry Fawcet and John S. Mill; of the second, Hobbes 
and Carey. Tolstoy is nearer to those theorizers who teach that 
wealth is power than to those who define it as commodities. Yet, 
we should err gravely if we assumed that between Tolstoy’s inter- 
pretation of wealth and that of other economists exists any con- 
formity. For instance, Carey defines wealth as the power to com- 
mand nature. Tolstoy defines it as the power to command other 
people who have neither wealth nor “the signs” of wealth. “Only 
in the Pentateuch wealth is the highest good and reward.”** In 
everyday life wealth is evil, deception, and cause of enslavement. 
To be honest and at the same time to work for Mammon is some- 
thing quite impossible.*’ This ethical principle may be true. But 
our theorist forgets that questions of what people ought to do, and 
questions of what it will profit men and nations to do, belong to dif- 
ferent categories of science. He forgets that ethical ideas should 
not be read into the conceptions of wealth and money when they 
are employed in their everyday sense. Professor S. J. Chapman” 
justly says, “If our aim is to vindicate what people ought to want 


“ Cours d’Economie Politique (Paris, 1913), chap. iii, p. 340. 

“Cf. The Four Gospels, Harmonized and Translated (Wiener’s ed., Vol. XIV, 
1904), chap. ii, p. 109. 

" Ibid., p. 288. 
* Political Economy (London, 1912), chap. ii, p. 60. 
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instead of what they do want, we had better speak of ethical wealth 
and ethical value.” 

Tolstoy was very near to those reform writers who taught that 
political economy must be regarded as a part of moral philosophy. 
But he was not the first social reformer who has introduced the 
moral elements into the study of economic phenomena. As it is 
known, Aristotle’s interpretations of money are in the Nichoma- 
chean Ethics. The political economy of Plato and Xenophon rests 
on moral bases.*® Medieval scholastics and theologians raised 
many problems which were in connection with the searching in- 
quiry as to what constitutes a just price, and this inquiry belonged 
to the ethics of political economy.*® Adam Smith and John S. Mill 
adopted the double réle, to be economists and at the same time 
ethical teachers. The French economists Rossi, De Laveley, and 
Le Play introduced the ethical principle into the science of wealth 
as well. 

There are several such examples of “ethical interpretation” of 
economics among the most illustrious thinkers. They may be ex- 
culpated for their disagreements only on the ground that they lived 
in times when social science was in its infancy, when scientific 
ideas were not divided into definite spheres. Good, gentle Tolstoy 
may also be pardoned for his “blunders of expression”’ because he 
made them in his fanatic love of truth, and “truth, although it is 
truth, does not always seem true,” says a French proverb. To treat 
the delicate and intricate complexity of money and wealth, and 
never mislead, one should be a higher-man, a superman. But 
supermen are not yet born in this pitiful world of moans, as 
Nietzsche once fitiy objected.” 


* Cf. J. A. Blanqui, Histoire de l’ Economie Politique en Europe, chap. iii. Cf. 
also Henri J. L. Baudrillart, Des Rapports de l’Economie Politique et de la Morale, 
Lec. II (Paris, 1883). 

See J. N. Keynes, The Scope and Method of Political Economy (3d ed., Lon- 
don, 1904), chap. ii, sec. 5. 

" For a comparative study of Tolstoy and Nietzsche, as two opposite poles of 
nineteenth-century thought, see the brilliant article of Professor F. H. Giddings, “The 
Gospel of Non-Resistance,” Democracy and Empire (New York, 1912), chap. xx, pp. 
341-57. 

[To be concluded] 
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ABSTRACT 


The Saxons were the latest of all the German tribes to enter the orbit of medi- 
eval civilization. They were neither Christian nor civilized before 800. But in spite 
of these two great transformations, the Saxons still tenaciously clung to many ancient 
barbaric and pagan ways and customs. The difference between the Saxons and the 
other Germanic peoples, even in the Middle Ages, was observed by historical writers. 
This article is largely compiled from such contemporary comment. It aims to show 
that a somewhat neglected field for the study of social origins is to be found in the 
early history of the Saxons. Compared with the study of the Germans of the fifth 
century, a study which has grown stale from much exploitation, that of the Saxons 
of the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth century has remarkable freshness. 


The history, institutions, and culture of the Germans of the 
fifth century have for three generations been a hunting-ground for 


the student of social origins. Almost nothing new may be found 
there. It is threshing old straw to study them. 

But there was a great German tribe living in late Roman times 
where their descendants live to this day, namely, the Saxons of 
Lower Germany, who did not come in contact with Roman civili- 
zation or Christianity, as the other Germans had done, in the fifth 
century, and knew nothing of the Romano-Christian-German cul- 
ture of early medieval Europe until the end of the eighth century. 
Accordingly, a study of early Saxon history when this people, still 
in a state of barbarism, first came in contact with medieval civili- 
zation, has a freshness that is denied to the earlier period. For, 
compared with the study of the social origins and practices of the 
early Germans, that of the Saxons has been neglected by the so- 
ciologist. 

In superficial area Saxony was the greatest of the German tri- 
bal duchies. It included the entire territory between the lower 
Elbe and Saale rivers almost to the Rhine. Between the mouths of 
the Elbe and the Weser it bordered upon the North Sea. The only 
part of the territory which lay across the Elbe were the little coun- 
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ties of Holstein and Ditmarsch. Adam of Bremen, writing in the 
eleventh century, compared the shape of Saxony (including Thur- 
ingia) to a triangle, and estimated that from angle to angle the dis- 
tance was eight days’ journey. Roughly speaking, Old Saxony was 
an equilateral triangle measuring approximately two hundred miles 
on each side. 

For the most part, the land was a huge plain, save on the south 
where it rose into hills and the low mountainous country of the 
Harz and Hesse, where are the sources of the Weser, the Ems, the 
Lippe, and the Ruhr rivers. This low divide was all that separated 
the country of the Saxons from their ancient enemies and ultimate 
conquerors, the Franks. The lack of clear physical definition along 
this border, from time immemorial, had been the cause of inces- 
sant tribal conflict between the Saxon and the Frank.* 

Along the Frisian border and in the bottom lands of the Ems 
and the Weser the soil was very marshy until drained by Dutch 
and Flemish colonists in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But, 
as a whole, Saxony was a rich alluvial plain of alternating prairie 
and forest, the fertility of which was highly praised in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries by Adam of Bremen and Helmold, the ablest 
North German chroniclers of the feudal period.’ 

As a people the Saxons were divided into four kindred groups: 
the Angrians, along the right bank of the Weser; the Westphali- 
ans, along the Ems and the Lippe; the Eastphalians, on the left 
bank of the Weser; and the Nordalbingians, in modern Schleswig- 
Holstein.* But not even with these four tribal groups was the term 
of tribal division reached. For the Saxon, “nation” was really a 
loose congeries of clans of kindred stock.* For example, the 


* History can add little to or take little from Einhard’s brief statement in Vita 
Karoli, chap. vii: “. . . . Termini videlicet nostri et illorum paene ubique in plano 
contigui, praeter pauca loca, in quibus vel silvae majores vel montium juga inter- 
jecta utrorumque agros certo limite disterminant, in quibus caedes et rapinae et in- 
cendia vicissim fieri non cessabant.” 

* Adam of Bremen, Gesta Hammaburgensis ecclesiae pontificum, I, 1, 2; Hel- 
mold, Chronicon, I, 12, 88. 

*The Chauci and the Chauci minores of Tacitus may be the earliest recorded 
division between the Eastphalians and the Westphalians. 

*“Sed variis divisa modis plebs omnis habebat. Quot pagos tot pene duces,” 
Poetae Latini, MGH.SS., IV, 8. 
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Nordalbingians alone were subdivided into lesser groups—Hol- 
steiners, Sturmarii, Bardi, and the men of Ditmarsch.° The primi- 
tive bond of kindred and clan was particularly strong among the 
Saxons, and in spite of these many divisions the Saxons were an 
unusually homogeneous nation living as late as the eighth century 
as the early Germans had lived. 

The long warfare with the Franks largely reduced, though it 
did not wholly obliterate, the identity of these ancient tribal 
groups, and the ducal leadership of the House of Widukind, the 
first important person mentioned in Saxon history, was confirmed 
by the heroic resistance of the people under him for thirty years 
(772-802) against Charlemagne. “Gens dura Saxonum” was a 
Frank byword as early as Einhard’s time.° 

The Saxons were composed of an aristocracy of nobles, not a 
landed proprietary class, but a free warrior class of distinction and 
renown, a very large element of simple freemen, and many unfree.’ 
Social differences were jealously guarded by social prescription. 
The death penalty was imposed upon any man who married a 
woman above his rank; the marriage of a man below his station 
was severely condemned; bastardy was not tolerated; intermar- 
riage between Saxons and other Germans was frowned upon; and 
strangers were hated.* So tenaciously did the Saxons cling to their 

°Einhard’s Annales for the years 775, 776, 783, 797, 810; Widukind, Rerum 
gestarum Sax., I, 14; Helmold, passim. Schmidt, Hist. Vierteljahrschrift, XIV 
(1911), 1, has studied all the earliest textual references to the Saxons. For the origin 
of the name Holstein see Adam of Bremen, II, 17. They were “Holcetae, dicti a 
silvis, quas accolunt”—“those who dwelt in the woods” (Holz). 

*“Saxones, gens dura, bellis aspera, tam praeceps ad arma quam audax, vendi- 
cans sibi praerogativam laudis ex incepto furoris,” Vita Heinrici, IV, chap. iii. Cf. 
Poeta Saxo, V (772), 13; Poetae Latini, IV, 1, 7: “Saxonum ... . pectora dura”; 
Alcuin, Versus ad sanctis Eboracensis ecclesiae, V, 47; Jaffe, Bibl, VI, 83: “Gens 
.... duririam propter dicti cognomine Saxi” (as if “Saxon” were derived from the 
Latin word saxum, a “rock” !) 

"Nithard, IV, chap. ii; Rodolph. Fuld, Translatio S. Alexandri, chap. i; Widu- 
kind, Rerum gestarum Sax., 1, 14. Cf. Moeser, J. Osnabriickische Gesch., Part I, 
sec. 44. The lazzi of Nithard means Leute (Moeser, Vol. I, Part III, sec. 32, n. E). 

*Translatio S. Alex. MGH SS, I, 674-76; Widukind, I, 9; Adam of Bremen, I, 
6, and III, 55; Bruno, De bello Saxonico, p. 14; Sachsenspiegel, Vol. Ill, art. 64, 
Sec. 3. 
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ancient customary law that clear traces of these social survivals 
persisted in Saxony down through the Middle Ages.° 

The nobles, as a class, seem to have been of late origination and 
to have developed greatly during the long wars with the Franks, 
for the earliest designation of them is found in a capitulary of the 
year 797, ca. 3 and § (nobiliores), and Bede’s well-known charac- 
terization of the Saxons of the eighth century makes no mention of 
any noble class, but only of war-chieftains."° But once arrived, the 
Saxon nobility displayed a tenacity and a durability not found 
elsewhere in North Germany. In the tenth century, Saxony was 
the only country of North Germany still retaining its own historic 
and old-line noblesse. 

The various stages in the Frankish conquest of Saxony may be 
discerned from careful analysis of the chronicles, and the variety 
of methods employed by Charlemagne to maintain the subjugation 
of the country are worth observing. In 775 Charlemagne estab- 
lished two Frank garrisons: one at Eresburg, the other at Syburg. 
These fortified points marked an advance line of protection, a 
“mark,” at some distance from the imperiled Hessian frontier. 
Soon afterward the fortress of Karlsburg was established on the 
Lippe. Thus a triangle of fortified posts and a segment of occupied 
territory was marked out in the heart of the Saxon land. At the 
same time a civil and ecclesiastical administrative organization be- 
gan to be installed through the medium of counts, bishops, and ab- 
bots who were introduced into Saxony.’ The method of reduction 
of the country was exactly similar to that employed by Pepin 
earlier in Frisia in the time of Willibrord and Boniface. Although 
the Franks were driven out time and again, they always returned 
and ultimately wore down the Saxon resistance into submission 
both to Frank rule and to Christianity. The most intractable re- 
gion was the low, marshy country between the lower course of the 


* Widukind, of. cit. (ed. Waitz), p. 15, n. 3. 

” Bede, Historia ecclesiastica, V, 10. On the nobility and freemen among the 
Saxons see Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgesch, III, 148-so. 

™ Waitz, III, 129; Abel and Simson, Jahrb. Karl d. Gr., I, 417; Hauck, Kirch- 
engesch, 11, 382; Kenzler, Forschungen zur deutschen Gesch., XII, 350; Schroeder, 
Ztschft. der Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch: German. Abt., XXIV, 350. 
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Elbe and that of the Weser, called Wihmode or Wigmodia, and in 
Nordalbingia.”* 

The whole Frankish policy is registered in the ferocious capitu- 
lary De partibus Saxoniae (785?). But continual and desperate 
risings of the Saxons, united with the humane protest of Alcuin, 
gradually induced Charlemagne to moderate the drastic nature of 
the government in Saxony. 

The Saxons were too inflexible (gens dura) to be utterly re- 
duced, and had to be compromised with in certain ways. The 
change is measured by comparing and contrasting the capitulary 
just mentioned with a new law proclaimed in 797, which evidently 
was the result of long deliberation between the king, the clergy, 
the nobles, the counts, and the Saxon leaders themselves. It is 
most significant that the Saxons in 797 were permitted the right of 
public assembly and to retain their own ancestral laws and cus- 
toms. The country lost its independence and was incorporated 
within the great Frank Empire. But the Saxons still preserved 
many of their native manners and customs, which they were too 
indomitable to surrender.’* The chief change in Saxony effected by 


* The old practice of blood revenge and even paganism was to be found in these 
localities until the twelfth century. See above, nn. 23 and 35. 

* A remarkable example of the inflexible nature of the Saxons and their strenu- 
ous adherence to their ancient laws and customs, even in the face of the authority of 
the church, is afforded by the case of Gottschalk, a Saxon monk in the ninth century. 
He protested against the oblation of young boys, i.e., against the monastic practice 
of persuading the parents of young children to commit them, while still infants, to 
the monastic life. When still a little boy, Gottschalk, who was of noble Saxon lin- 
eage, had been dedicated by his parents to cloister life in the monastery of Fulda. 
He bravely asserted that this was a deprivation of liberty in violation of Saxon law 
which declared that no freeman could be deprived of liberty without the judgment 
of competent persons of his own class and nation. We have in Gottschalk’s case the 
example of a Saxon appealing to his law, but also of the deep antagonism between 
Frank and Saxon. For Rabanus Maurus, Archbishop of Mainz, published a reply to 
Gottschalk, in which he poured contempt and scorn upon the Saxons as being half- 
pagan barbarians yet. See Migne, Pat. Lat., CVII, col. 432; Ebert, Gesch. d. Lat. Lit. 
d. Mittelalters, 11, 138-39; H. O. Taylor, Mediaeval Mind, I, 224. 

Wala is another example somewhat similar to Gottschalk. He was also of noble 
Saxon birth, and Abbot of Corbie until exiled by Louis the Pious in 822. Though a 
monk, he never forgot that he was a Saxon. His biographer relates that he often 
said he wished he might still wear the Saxon national clothing instead of the Bene- 
dictine frock, and to the end of his life he insisted upon wearing Saxon shoes (Vita 
Walae, chaps. xii, xvi). 

How unfamiliar Saxony was in the ninth century with the popular Christianity 
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the conquest was in the matter of religion. Yet, as we shall see 
later, the ancient Germanic paganism persisted and was strong in 
Saxony for many years.** 

Charlemagne, with that unerring judgment which distinguished 
him, when the subjugation of the Saxons was completed, treated 
the Saxon nobles with great consideration, and we find many of 
them at his court in the latter years of his reign.** But the large 
freemen class was only very slowly worked into the Frank mili- 


tary system.”*® 
But thirty years of bitter and wasting wars between the 


Franks and the Saxons, while it created an aristocracy of warrior 
nobles among the Saxons, also left in its wake thousands of broken 
freemen, serfs, and slaves. This is evident from the account of 
Nithard, the Frank chronicler of the middle of the ninth century, 
who relates that during the civil war between the sons of Louis the 
Pious, after the defeat of Lothar at Fontenay in June, 841, he 
sought assistance from the Saxons. His relation is very interesting 


of the Frank land is illustrated by the Translatio S. Viti (Mon. Corb. [ed. Jaffe], 
pp. 19-22). Relic worship was still a novelty in Saxony, as the account vividly 
shows. Cf. Ebert, Gesch. d. Lat. Lit. d. Mittelalters, T11, 205-6; Diimmler, Otto /, 


PP. 331, 343, 347, 354, 357- 

* The Translatio S. Liborii written by a Saxon clerk, probably of Paderborn, 
toward the close of the ninth century, is highly interesting for the evidence it fur- 
nishes upon the deep religious change in Saxony made by the conquest. Cf. Ebert, 
II, 204-6. Of equal value is the Translatio S. Viti (836), in Jaffé, Mon. Corb., I, 
319 f.; and see Ebert, II, 336-37. A glimpse of pagan Saxony before the Frankish 
conquest is found in Hucbald, Vita S. Lebuini, chap. ix; cf. Abel, Karl der Grosse, 
I, 96; Ebert, II, 190-91. 

* For this policy of Charlemagne, see Nitzsch, Deutsche Gesch., I, 222-29, 234- 
35, 320-21. 

* In 855, when Louis the Young invaded the West Frank kingdom of his uncle, 
Charles the Bald, his army was composed of Franks, Thuringians, Swabians, and 
Bavarians, i.e., of South Germans (Miracula S. Martialis, H.F., VII, 370) ; some Sax- 
ons were with the East Frankish host in the battle of Andernach in 876 (Ann. S. 
Bert.; Ann. Fuld.; Regino, Chronicon), but it is evident that they were not many, 
since the Ann. Fuld. tell us that on account of the large number of horses the army 
had to be widely scattered for forage, and we know that the Saxons were almost 
wholly foot-forces. Arnulf’s army in the battle of the Dyle against the Norsemen in 
891 was chiefly drawn from Bavaria and Swabia, though there were some Saxons in 
it (Cont. Ratisb. [891]). 
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ciety and the profound social and religious effect which the Frank 
conquest had had. He writes: 


As all Europe knows . . . . the great emperor Charles . . . . turned the 
Saxons from the vain worship of idols to the true and Christian belief in God. 
_,, . All this nation is divided into three classes. First there are those who in 
their speech are called aedhillingi, the second are the frilingi, finally there are 
those known as Jazzi, that is to say in Latin, nobles, freemen and serfs.’7 In 
the strife between Lothar and his brothers the nobles were divided into two 
factions, one of which espoused Lothar, the other Ludwig. This being the case, 
Lothar perceiving that after the victory of his brothers the people who had 
been with him wished to desert him, compelled by various exigencies, sought 
assistance wherever and however he could. He distributed the crown lands for 
his own advantage, he gave liberty to some and promised that he would give it 
to others when he had won. He even sent messengers into Saxony and prom- 
ised both freemen and serfs, whose number was immense, if they would sup- 
port him, that he would restore to them the law which their forefathers had 
possessed when they were worshippers of idols. Won over by this means these 
classes formed a league, adopted a new name for themselves, that is Stellinga, 
and having almost driven their masters out of the country, began to live the 
law which each pleased after ancient Saxon custom. ... . But Ludwig .... 
suppressed the rebels in Saxony both by legal process [i.e., by confiscations 
and forfeitures] and by executions. 


* These three classes are mentioned in Huchald, Vita Lebuini: “Statuto quoque 
tempore anni, semel ex singulis pagis atque eisdem ordinibus tripartitis singillatim 
viri duodecem electi et in unum collecti in mediae Saxonia” ; and again late in the 
tenth century, Widukind, I, 14, writing of social stratification among the Saxons, 
says: “usque hodie gens Saxonica triformi genere ac lege preter conditionem servi- 
lem dividitur.” It is evident from an examination of all these texts that serfdom was 
a new social condition in Saxony in the ninth century. Meitzen, Siedelung und 
Agrarwesen, I, 297, citing Nithard, says that in the lazzi we are to see conquered 
Saxon freemen who had been permitted to remain upon their formerly free ancestral 
acres, but who were subjected to manorial impositions, and with a “diminished” 
freedom. But how far diminished? Was manorial proprietorship introduced into 
Saxony by Charlemagne? Or did it exist before in some degree? If so, then the 
Frank conquest merely aggravated an already existing process toward lordship and 
serfdom in Saxony. Wittich, Die Grundherrschaften in Nordwest Deutschland, and 
Knapp, Grundherrschaft und Rittergut, have contended that a dependent peasantry 
was the rule in Saxony even before 800. For my part I do not see how such opinion 
can be reconciled with the economic and social evidence found in Bruno, De bello 
Saxonico, and Lambert of Hersfeld’s Annales, late in the eleventh century. It seems 
to me a defect in both these writers that they rely too much on charters and ignore 
the rich evidence in these chronicles. 


for the light which it throws upon the texture of lower Saxon so- 
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What was the Stellinga?** Is it an example of the ancient Ger. 
man guild surviving in Saxony, but which Charlemagne and the 
church had stamped out among the other Germans? It seems to 
bear resemblance to those conjurationes servorum which existed 
in the sea and salt marshes of Flanders and Frisia, and which the 
legislation of Louis the Pious condemned in 821."° If so, then it 
was a rebellion of broken freemen and serfs. There can be no 
doubt that the Stellinga was an insurrectionary movement in Sax- 
ony which intended to secure the restoration of those old Saxon 
rights and liberties which the conquest had suppressed or de- 
stroyed.”” We know from the biographer of Louis the Pious” that 
the emperor restored many of those Saxons who had suffered un- 
der his father to their rights and liberties, and this restoration of 
the Saxon nobles may have infuriated the peasantry, who were not 
partakers of the imperial clemency and who endured the exactions 


* Nithard, IV, chaps. ii, iv, and vi. The Annal. Fuld. (842) mention liberti, i.e, 
liti; the Annal. Xanten (841) speak of servi. The Annal. Ruod. Fuld. refer to this 
movement in Saxony as a “validissimum conspirationem libertorum legitimos domi- 
nos opprimere conantium, auctoribus factionis capitali sententia dampnatis, fortiter 
compescuit.” Prudentius, Annal. S. Bert., says that 140 conspirators were beheaded, 
14 hanged, and “innumerable” others suffered mutilation. For commentary on these 
sources, see Derichsweiler, “Der Stellingabund,” Progr. des Fr.-Wilh. Gymn. ww 
Koln (1868); Meyer von Knonau, “Uber Nithards vier Biicher Geschichten.” Der 
Bruderkrieg der Séhne Ludwigs d. Fr. und sein Geschichtsschreiber (1866). p. 771.; 
Diimmler, Gesch. d. Ostfrinkischen Reiches, 1, 178; Waitz, III, 148-50, and IV, 689; 
Gfrorer, Gesch. d. Ost- und Westfrank. Carlinger, I, 27-30. As to the derivation of 
the word Stellinga, modern philology favors its derivation from German stellen, or 
sich herstellen. Graff, Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz oder Wérterbuch, VI, 674, as- 
sociates the word with stallo and Notgistallo, which points to the ancient German 
guild associations which Charlemagne and the church endeavored to suppress as 
conjurationes. 


* That the Stellinga was very similar to the conjurationes servorum which had 
been formed earlier in the seaboard regions of Flanders and Frisia, and which the 
legislation of Louis the Pious condemned in 817, admits of no doubt. For this stat- 
ute see Baluze, Capitularia regum Francorum, I, 875; (ed. Boretius), I, 301; cf. Pp. 
437. 

See Wachsmuth, “Aufstande und Kriege der Bauern im Mittelalter,” His- 
torisches Taschenbuch, V, 294-06. 


™ Theganus, Vita Ludovici imperatoris, chap. xxiv. 
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of church and feudality, to rebellion.”* The tyranny of the tithe 
was a potent source of their dissatisfaction. 

But the Stellinga was also a pagan reaction. The Annals of St. 
Bertin, indeed, emphasize this nature of the rebellion.* After fifty 
years of professed Christianity, actually it was but a gloss in Sax- 
ony. Deep below all outward profession of the conquering faith, in 
the hearts of the Saxon people were the memories of old worship, 
old strivings, and victories which the imposed religion could not 
efface. Even Saxon Christianity was tinctured with these ancient 
aspirations. We find it in the Heliand: 

To the old Saxon poet Christ is a king over his people, a warrior, a mighty 
ruler The Christ in the Heliand is a hero of the old Germanic type, an 
ideal of courage and loyalty, and his disciples are nobie vassals from whom He 
demands unflinching loyalty in return The background of the events in 
the Heliand is the flat Saxon land with the fresh North Sea . . . . “Nazareth- 
burg,” “Bethlehemburg,” “Rumuburg” [Rome] called up more vivid, if more 
homely pictures than any description of Palestine or Rome; the marriage at 
Cana and Herod’s birthday-feast become drinking bouts in the hall of a Ger- 
man prince.** 


But traces of this pagan persistence may be found much later than 
the ninth century in Saxony. In 1013, when Bishop Unwin came 
to Hamburg, he found pagan rites still celebrated in some parts of 
the diocese, the fasts of the church ignored, and even, we are told, 
bloody sacrifices.”* 


“It was a tantalizing suggestion of Potgessier (a writer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury), De statu servorum, I, chap. ii, sec. 84, p. 94, n. C, that in the Stedinger move- 
ment of the twelfth century in Lower Saxony we have the survival or at least the 
outcropping of the ancient Stellinga once more. 

* The Ann. S. Bert. (841), p. 437, emphasizes the pagan nature of the rebellion 
of the Stellinga more than does Nithard: “Ut Saxonibus qui Stellinga appellantur, 
quorum multipliciter numerus in eorum gente habetur, optionem cujusque legis vel 
antiquorum Saxonum consuetudinis, utrum earum vellent, concesserit; qui. . 
magis ritum paganorum imitari quam christianae fidei sacramenta tenere delege- 
runt.” Under anno 842, p. 4390, it is added: “Qui et christianam fidem pene relin- 
querant.” 

“J. G. Robertson, History of German literature, p. 20. 

* Adam of Bremen, II, 48 and 62. Even in the second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury Saxon prejudice against new-fangled church ritual was strong (ibid., III, 26). 
For traces of Germanic paganism in the popular beliefs around Braunschweig, see 
Voges, Ztschft. d. Harz Ver. f. Gesch., Vol. XXI, No. 2 (1889). See, also, the valu- 
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It is significant that in 852 there is record of a third revolt of 
the Stellinga.** The seat of the discontent was Angraria and the 
pagi in Eastphalia of Hardego, Suabengo, and Hohsingo, localities 
in which to this day old Saxon characteristics and ancient Saxon 
customs still persist with remarkable fidelity.” 

The conquest of Saxony by Charlemagne, it is manifest, was 
the point of departure of enormous political, economic, social, and 
religious changes. But the innate and rock-ribbed conservatism of 
the Saxons was more proof against the thrusts and pressures im- 
posed by the growing feudalization of things than any other part 
of Germany. According to Meitzen, there are villages today in this 
portion of Germany in which nine-tenths of the Héfe may be 
traced back as far as changes which took place during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries.** A modern French historian (and the only 
one who is a competent authority upon the history of medieval 
Germany) relates how he found a peasant of Drantum near Osna- 
briick who in his (the historian’s) belief was living still upon the 
same farm which his ancestors had worked a thousand years be- 


able work of Pfannenschmidt, Germanische Erntefeste im heidnischen und christ- 
lichen Cultus mit Beziehung auf Niedersachsen (Hannover, 1878), and his earlier 
book, Das Weihwasser im heidnischen und christlichen Cultus (Hannover, 1869). 


* Annal. Fuld. (852): “Hludovicus profectus est in Saxoniam ob eorum vel 
maxime causas judicandas, qui a pravis et subdolis judicibus neglecti et multimodis, 
ut dicunt, legis auae dilationis decepti graves atque diurnas patiabantur injurias. 
Suberant etiam et aliae causae ad se ipsum specialiter aspicientes, possessiones vide- 
licet ab avita vel paterna proprietate jure hereditario sibi derelictae, quas oportuit 
ab iniquis pervasoribus justa repetitione legitimo domino restitui Habito 
generali conventu tam causas populi ad se perlatas justo absolvit examine quam ad 
se pertinentes possessiones juridicorum gentis decreto recepit Apud Erpfest- 
furt habito conventu decrevit inter alia ut nullus praefectus in sua praefectura aut 
quaestionarius infra quaesturam suam alicujus causam advocati nomine susciperet 
agendam, in alienis vero praecausis agendis haberent facultatem” (cf. Waitz, IV, 410, 
n. 2). 

* Cf. the notes of Pertz to the Annals of Fulda (852). Of all the Saxons bish- 
oprics founded in the time of Charlemagne, Hildesheim most preserved its ancient 
character and original condition through the Middle Ages. See Otto Heinemann, 
Beitrage zur Diplomatik der dlteren Bischéfe von Hildesheim (1130-1246), Marburg, 
1895. 

* Siedelung und Agrarwesen, I, 562. Wittich, Die Grundherrschaften in Nord- 
westdeutschland, Leipzig, 1896, admits the same thing, but with more qualification. 
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fore.” Winckelmann claims that a considerable proportion of the 
present farming population in what was once Old Saxony can trace 
their family history, at least in family tradition, back to the time 
of Widukind.* 

The agrarian economy of the Saxons reflected simple and 
homely farming conditions.** The social texture was the result of 
the agricultural system. While manorial conditions and practices 
prevailed upon the lands of the church and those of the greater 
nobles, on the other hand there were thousands of allodial free- 
holders in Saxony and great blocks of freehold land. In a word, 
freeholds, not tenures, were the rule. Moreover, the tenacity of 
family ties and the stubborn persistence of the spirit of the old clan 
group gave protection and support to this condition.** What an- 
other has written has pertinence here: 


It is generally agreed that the isolation of the small landowner was his un- 
doing, since it rendered him unable to withstand adverse circumstances, such 
as a bad year, a fire, a plague among his beasts, or a piratical raid upon his 
homestead. This is all quite true of the isolated small landowner, but we can- 
not believe it at all true of the small peasant proprietor who was surrounded 
by a kindred... .. In regions where the kindred preserved its solidarity it 
would be far less easy for a wealthy landowner, or even for ecclesiastical foun- 
dations, to exploit the financial and social difficulties of a poor neighbor by ac- 
quiring his lands, or by extorting rights over him at a period of want.** 


This is precisely what we find in early Saxony, indeed until as late 
as the end of the twelfth century, whereas in all the rest of Ger- 
many this condition had disappeared centuries before. 

Remnants of the primitive Germanic Gemeinde evidenced in 
the “plowlands” pertaining to each householder, and the common 


” G. Blondel, Etudes sur les populations rurales de l’ Allemagne, p. 69. 

” Winckelmann, Schriften des Vereines f. Sozialpolitik, XXIII, 53. 

“The Heliand furnishes interesting evidence that horse-raising was important 
in ancient Saxony, for instead of “shepherds watching their flocks by night” on the 
eve of the nativity, we find ehuscalos watching over their horses in the fields. The 
whole poem is redolent of German antiquities. See Vilmar, Deutsche Alterthiimer 
im Heliand (2d ed.), Marburg, 1862. 


“Inama Sternegg, Grundherrschaften, p. 54; Sering, Erbrecht und Agrarver- 
fassung in Schleswig-Holstein, p. 199; Nitzsch, Das alte Ditmarschen (Kiel, 1862). 
These authors are cited by Philpotts. See next note. 


“B.S. Philpotts, Kindred and Clan, pp. 247-48. 
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meadow and duck-pond were everywhere visible in Saxony until 
late in the Middle Ages.** Forms of tillage grown obsolete in older 
Germany survived in Saxony, as the ancient one-field and two-field 
systems, found side by side with the three-field system.” 

Drastic as the conquest of Saxony had been, the native Saxon 
temper was too sturdy to be wholly altered in genius and character 
by it. The influence of the church’s organization did not wholly 
extirpate the ancient Gau-system, although Adam of Bremen 
would have us so believe.** Nor did the church succeed in utterly 
stamping out the immemorial pagan religious practices of the 
Saxons. Fragments of the cult of Woden and Thor survived for 
centuries in the mutilated form of folklore, custom, superstition.” 
The same vitality characterizes the persistence of primitive social 
institutions. The comitatus—the ancient German war-band or 
“following” of a war-chieftain or Herzog, can be clearly traced in 
Saxon history long after it was lost in feudalism in the rest of Ger- 
many.** The stubborn nature of Saxon social texture yielded ever 
so slowly to the pressure of the feudal social structure around it.” 


*“ Long after the Allmend had been appropriated by the greediness of both lay 
and secular nobles, the currency of certain sayings shows how tenaciously the Sax- 
ons clung to the memory of free villages and common lands, e.g.: “Allmend ist nicht 
Nachbarngut” ; “Was der Ochs mit dem Horne nicht biegen kann, das weiset man 
fiir Markland” ; “Wenn der Miiller aus der Mile tritt, so steht er auf der Allmend.” 


* Meitzen, II, 53-07. 

* Adam of Bremen, I, 3. Cf. Thietmar, Chronicon, II, 20, and the spurious 
charter (see Sickel, Acta Karol, Il, 393-04) for Bremen cited by Adam of Bremen 
in I, 13: “Huic parrochiae decem pagos subjecimus, quos etiam abjectis eorum 
antiquis vocabulis et divisionibus in duas redigimus provintias, his nominibus ap- 
pellantes Wigmodiam et Lorgoe.” Usually in Saxony the limits of the dioceses were 
deliberately made different from the lines of the ancient tribal boundaries. 

* Widukind, I, chap. xii; cf. Grimm, Myth. I (1st ed.), 210 n.; Miillenhoff, 
Zeitschrift f. deutsch. Alt., XXIII, 3; Halthaus, Cal. med. aevi, p. 131, has collected 
a mass of evidence on this matter. The Chron. ducum de Brunsw., chap. ix 
(Deutsche Chron., I, 581), shows that the festivities of “die Gemeine Woche”—the 
week beginning with the first Sunday after the feast of St. Michael—preserved 
ancient pagan German practices as late as the sixteenth century. 

* Widukind, I, 21-22, and III, 51; Lambert of Hersfeld, Annales (ed. Holder- 
Egger, 1070) p. 116. The Saxon army as a popular assembly appears as late as 929 
(Widukind, I, 38). Cf. Richter and Kohl, Annalen d. deutschen Gesch., Vol. Il, 
Part II, pp. 758-63. 

* Schréder, Deutsche Rechtsgesch, p. 389; Michael, Gesch. d. deutschen Volkes, 
I, 298; Schulte, Deutsche Staats- und Rechtsgesch, sec. 62. 
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The Sachsens piegel retained a force in North Germany long after 
the law of the Swabians (Schwabenspiegel) and of the Bavarians 
had gone the way of feudalism.“° In the dissolution of the Frank 
Empire in the ninth century the native institutions of the Saxons 
asserted their supremacy over the external and exotic Carolingian 
institutions which Charlemagne had imposed upon them.** 

The core of the Saxon army for years was the ancient German 
Heerban, led to the rally by the counts, and interspersed with the 
more compact fighting groups of the comitatus. The free farming 
peasantry of Saxony in a trice, if occasion demanded, could be con- 
verted into a fighting force, as the Saxon bishop, Thietmar, of 
Merseburg, gleefully records in 1002, when Henry II was in Sax- 
ony with a rout of Bavarian troopers, who “with that insatiable 
avarice which they curb at home, but wantonly indulge abroad, be- 
gan to waste the crops of our Saxon farmers,” and got soundly 
thrashed by the infuriated peasants. The brother of the king’s 
chancellor, together with several other Bavarians, was killed in 
the mélée. The remainder fled to the royal court, which was soon 
surrounded with augmented bands of irate peasants who were not 
dispersed until Duke Bernhard, of Saxony, appeared upon the 
scene with a strong force.** 

The army with which Henry II invaded Poland in 1004 con- 
tained many Saxon footmen and the same is true of that which he 
led into Italy,** although mounted service prevailed everywhere 
else in Germany, a fact which shows how unfeudal Saxony was. 
During the civil war in the reign of Henry IV (1103), the feudal 
soldiery of the emperor, most of whom came from the Rhinelands 
and South Germany, were astonished still to find in Saxony free- 
men cultivating their fields in time of peace and in war swarming 
to the fyrd, as their forefathers had done before them, raw peasant 


“For this subject of legal complexities and ancient survivals, see Waitz, V, 
140 f. 

“ Widukind, I, 36; II, 3, 16, 33; III, 45, 51, 54, 67. Cf. Schréder, p. 166, n. 18. 
Some of the Carolingian officials passed into the feudal hierarchy, eg., Dietrich, 
Count of Kallenburg, was descended from a “preses Saxonicus” (Annal. Ratisb., anno 
1085), 

“ Thietmar, Chronicon, V, 19; Acta Henrici (II) imper., chap. xvii (Migne, 
Pat. Lat., CXL, col. 97). 

“ Thietmar, op. cit., Vol. VI, chaps. viii, x. 
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levies fighting on foot, armed with antiquated equipment,* and 
perhaps wearing homemade straw hats, as Otto the Great’s army 
did when it invaded France in 946.*° “Go back to your fields from 
whence you came,” cried Henry IV once to a rebel Saxon army 
over against him.*® 

As a people, the Saxons as late as the twelfth century were a 
simple folk, wholly agricultural in their means of livelihood, west 
of the Weser dwelling in isolated farmsteads bounded by a hedge 
or ditch, east of the river living in jumbled villages, with the “long 
fields” of the community lying round about the hamlet,“ every 


“ Widukind, I, 21, IJ, 39; Liutprand, Antapod., II, 25; chap. xvii, would seem 
to show that Henry I’s forces at the battle of the Unstrut in 933 was wholly com- 
posed of the Heerban. Cf. Waitz, VII, 124; Baltzer, Zur Gesch. des deutschen 
Kriegswesens, p. 31; Lambert of Hersfeld (anno 1012, 1075; ed. Holder-Egger), pp. 
195, 216, 238, 260. Carmen de bello Sax., Vol. II, vss. 118 f., and Vol. III, vs. 94; 
Bruno, De bello Sax., chap. iii (ed. Wattenbach), p. 20. 


“ The curious information in regard to straw hats is found in Widukind, III, 2; 
“pillea foenina,” according to cod. A, 2, 3; “pillei ex culmis contexti,” according to 
cod. i. This is confirmed by a passage in Rather of Verona, cited by Pertz, “Rerum 
Ger. Scrip. in usum schol.,” p. 60, n. i; Opera Ratherii (ed. Ballerini), p. 310; Vogel, 
Ratherius von Verona, I, 260; Lauer, Le régne de Louis IV d’outre-mer, p. 146, N. 5. 


““Reddite agris quos ex agro deputastis armis, coequate numerum satellitum 
ad mensuram facultatum” (Vita Henrici Quarti, 1103 [ed. Eberhard], p. 21). The 
medieval Latin syntax in this sentence is almost as curious as the historical matter 
in it. 

“See Meitzen, Siedelung und Agrarwesen, II, 53-097, and Fuchs, Epochs of 
German Agrarian History and Agrarian Policy, translated in T. N. Carver, Readings 
in Rural Economics, pp. 224-30, where the theories as to the origin of this dualism 
are given. Cf., also, Seebohm’s review of Meitzen in Economic Journal, VII, 71, and 
Ashley’s in his Surveys, Historic and Economic, pp. 116-28, and Wuttke’s in Neue 
Jahrb d. klass, Alterthumsgesch. und deutsche Literatur, Vol. I, No. 5 (1898). 
Meitzen’s work strongly emphasizes the importance of agricultural practices and 
agrarian economy for the interpretation of history. But the honor of first perceiving 
this valuable fact and formulating the principle is to be given to Justus Moeser, who 
wrote in the Preface to his Osnabriickische Geschichte: “The history of landed 
property in Germany is the most important chapter in the history of German civili- 
zation.” Elsewhere in the same work, Vol. I, p. 2, sec. 1, he returned to this thought 
in these weighty words: “Die Einrichtung eines Landes hangt gar sehr von der 
Natur seines Bodens und seiner Lage ab. Viele Bediirfnisse der Menschen werden 
allein dadurch erweckt und befriediget. Sitten, Gesetze und Religion miissen sich 
nach diesen Bediirfnissen richten.” It is evident that the early Saxons dwelt both in 
nucleated villages and in tiny hamlets and scattered farmsteads. According to 
Meitzen (and others have followed him in this interpretation of the origin of these 
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man among them proud of his “long knife,”** the sachs, from 
which they were believed to have derived their tribal name, and 


hating strangers.“ 
Feudalism in Saxony was almost rudimentary when compared 


to the system elsewhere in Germany. There was hardly any ordo 
militaris there. Suzerainty and vassalage—overlordship and un- 
derlordship—were less formal relations than in Swabia and Ba- 
varia. While there were many nobles, there was also a large body 
of free peasants. Moreover, these nobles were not many of them 
great landowners. Their distinction was a social one rather than 
one of political superiority. They lived much like English country 


differences), where the population is found dwelling in rambling villages and outly- 
ing farms it is evidence that we have an autocthonous population, or at least peace- 
ful occupation, e.g., the territory of the great Saxon plain. On the other hand, 
where the population is found settled in compact villages, it is the proof of German 
conquest, or at least of settlement made with more or less force. House construction 
and house decoration also sheds some light on this distinction in the nature of an- 
cient Germanic settlement in Old Saxony, and the elements which went to form the 
Saxon nation. West of the Weser the popular ornamentation is a horsehead; east of 
the Weser, on the other hand, pillars or columns reminiscent of the Irminsaeule are 
to be found. See Hartmann’s monograph on house and gable ornamentation in Old 
Saxony (Monatschrift f. d. Gesch. Westdeutschlands, VIII [1882]; cf. Brandi, Mitteil. 
d. Ver. f. Gesch. von Osnabriick, XVIII [1893]). He determines the line of division 
as running through Detmold, Bielefeld, Osnabriick, Hanteburg, and Petershagen. 
The southern limit of the Low German type of peasant house today does not coin- 
cide with the dividing-line between the Low and High German peoples, but runs to 
the north of that line. Since the eighteenth century the High German type of 
peasant-house has steadily trespassed on the region of the Low German peasant- 
house, so that the latter seems doomed gradually to disappear and to be known in 
future only in pictures. See Andree, Ztschft. f. Ethnologie, Band, XXVII, Heft 1 
(1895). 

“ Widukind, I, 6-7; Nennius, Hist. Britton, chap. xlviii; Schatten, Hist. West- 
phal, II (2d ed.), says: “Usus hujus vocis hodiedum in Saterlandia obtinet apud 
incolas prisci sermonis retinentissimos, apud quos coram audivi loquentes ‘sachs’ 
cultrum sonat.” For information on the Saterland see Kretschmer, Hist. Geographie 
von Mitteleuropa, sec. 121, where other literature is cited. 

The Goths, too, earlier seem to have been partial to this short blade. For in the 
Gesta Francorum by Rorico, a monk of Moissac, we find the Visigoths using it 
against the Franks in Clovis’ time: “Gothi ... . cultellos permaximos quos vul- 
gariter ‘hantsaccos’ corrupto vocabulo nominamus,” etc. (Migne, CXXXIX, col. 
609). 


“ For Saxon hatred of outsiders (advenae) see Adam of Bremen, III, 55; Hel- 
mold, Chron. Slavorum, I, 83. 
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gentlemen upon their estates. The early Saxon noble was more a 
rich proprietor farming his ancestral acres than a great baron. His 
life was rustic and his activities and interests rural. He was proud 
of his class, but he wore no escutcheon.” 

The true-born Saxon was opposed to new-fangled feudal laws 
and feudal methods like rigid definition of the relations of overlord 
and underlord, relief (i.e., inheritance tax for succession to a fief), 
new judicial processes, new kinds of taxes, extension of the king’s 
ban over the forests, etc. He was a staunch conservative in this at- 
titude, and in the sentiment the peasantry shared.** They were 
proud of the crudelissima lex Saxonum,” opposed to the new in- 
vention of the church to regulate and restrain private war, the 
Truce of God,” resented efforts to stamp out the good old blood 
feud (faida),°* were sticklers for the old legal idea of personality 
of law,” were democratic within their class, but clung tenaciously 
to social distinctions. 

Such is a picture of the culture of Saxony and the Saxon people 
in the depth of the feudal age—a bit of older Germany surviving 
and persisting in central Europe, when all the rest of Europe had 
gone the road of feudalism. Racial instincts, customs and inhibi- 
tions, primitive Teutonic religion, primitive Teutonic law, a sim- 
ple Teutonic society gradually broken down by stronger outside 
contacts—such is the history of early Saxony. I have barely 
scratched the surface of the soil. It is rich enough to merit deep 
ploughing by the sociologist. 

” Nitzsch, II, 10; Miiller, Sachsen unter Herzog Magnus (1881), p. 9; Hueb- 
ner, Germanic Private Law, p. 94. 

" Bruno, De bello saxonico, chap. xxv. Cf. what Huebner, pp. 6-7, says about 
the conservatism of Saxon law. The revolt of Margrave Dedi, of the Ostmark, or 
Thuringian Mark was due to the fact that having married the widow of the former 


margrave, Henry IV demanded payment—of an inheritance tax (relief) for the lands 
which she brought him (Lambert of Hersfeld, p. 106; Bruno, op. cit., chap. xxvi). 


” Wipo, Vita Chuonradi, chap. vi. ™ Ibid., pp. 108, 116. 
* Lambert of Hersfeld, p. 160. * Ibid., pp. 158, 270. 
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SOCIAL RELATIONS AND SOCIAL INTERACTION 


FLOYD N. HOUSE 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


In a recent article dealing with the sociological vocabulary, Professor Hayes 
raises some fundamental methodological questions. (1) All sociologists should use 
technical terms in the same sense. Terms are to be judged by their serviceability, 
which is measured in part by disjunctiveness, inclusiveness, and fewness of the con- 
cepts proposed. Methodology should tend to lead to fresh discoveries. (2) The proc- 
ess of competition is the physical aspect of the social reality ; it determines the spatial 
and economic organization of human society, and affords a starting-point for the 
study of other social processes. (3) Conflict and accommodation are processes which 
involve the “personal” type of interaction. Conflict arises out of conflicting claims, 
and accommodation is the process in which an equilibration of conflict through redefi- 
nition of claims is established. (4) Conflict, accommodation, and assimilation are 
processes in which control is established. Assimilation is the process in which per- 
sons develop sympathetic responsiveness to one another’s claims. (5) The concepts 
proposed here are intended to make possible somewhat complete accounts of reactions 
evoked by social contact. The immediate reduction of the social reality to description 
in more ultimate terms tends to obscure some of its features. (6) The actual social 
reality may be abstracted in substantive or in active terms. The reality is in fact a 
process of becoming, but the concept of becoming, unless broken up into small units 
connected with types of social interaction, is not serviceable for scientific purposes. 


In a recent article, Professor E. C. Hayes of the University of 
Illinois raises some interesting questions concerning the grammar 
of social science, using as a text for his remarks passages from 
certain chapters in the Park and Burgess sociology.? He has essen- 
tially two suggestions to offer: (1) that thirteen terms which he 
proposes be used in place of the four, competition, conflict, accom- 
modation, and assimilation; and (2) that the term “social process” 
be reserved for reference to the evolution or “becoming” of human 
society, and that other aspects of the social reality which have been 
called “social processes” be referred to as “social relations.” 

*“Some Social Relations Restated,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXI 
(November, 1925), 333-46. Figures in parentheses in later sections of this paper refer 
to pages of Hayes’s article. 

*Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Soci- 
ology (Chicago, 1924), pp. 504-784. 


"Hayes gives the complete list of terms which he proposes in a footnote on p. 
342 of his article. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL VOCABULARY AND THE SOCIOLOGICAL METHOp 


These are important questions, well worth investigation and 
discussion. All sociologists will agree, of course, that not too great 
stress should be placed on questions of vocabulary. They will be 
equally well agreed, however, that we need to establish a universe 
of discourse; the terms which we use as technical should always 
have the same meaning. The question of the meanings to be at- 
tached to such terms as “social process” and “social relations” is 
not an altogether trivial one. Furthermore, certain features of 
Hayes’s suggestions involve, in addition to the questions of termi- 
nology, fundamental methodological questions. The issues raised 
by his paper have therefore a twofold significance. 

The discussion of Professor Hayes’s criticisms and suggestions 
is rendered more difficult than it would otherwise be by the fact 
that he does not state what meanings he proposes to assign to some 
of the thirteen concepts which he names. Nor does he offer descrip- 
tions, in every case, of the relations to which he would apply them. 
Some of them are apparently original with him, revealed to him by 
“flashes of insight.” Others he has obviously and admittedly taken 
from previous literature. His article gives one the impression that 
he does not consider either of these methods of deriving terms to be 
necessarily discreditable, and in this one is constrained to agree 
with him. Vaihinger has rendered a service to the students of fun- 
damental methods in his statement that concepts are intellectual 
tools, and that as such they are to be evaluated and selected, re- 
jected, or revised with regard to their utility for the purposes of re- 
search or explanation, not with regard to the procedures by which 
they were derived: 

Just at the point where the empirical method of natural science converges 
on the methods of exact mechanics and abstract physics, and where on the 
other hand they approach the complicated phenomena of social life, the insufi- 
ciency of purely inductive methods is clearly manifest. It is here that methods 
begin which represent a higher synthesis of deduction and induction, where, 
that is to say, both these methods are united in the endeavor to solve difficulties 
which can only be overcome indirectly. 


We make a distinction between rules and artifices of thought. In cther 
functions also this distinction is of value; the rules are the totality of all those 
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technical operations in virtue of which an activity is able to attain its object 
directly, even when more or less complicated. In logic too we call such opera- 
tions, and in particular those of induction, “rules of thinking.” The artifices, on 
the other hand, are those operations, of an almost mysterious character, which 
run counter to ordinary procedure in a more or less paradoxical way 
Thought also has such artifices; they are strikingly purposive expressions of the 
organic function of thought.* 


Simmel, in a discussion of the methodological problems of so- 
ciology, has made essentially the same point. As is well known, it 
was his most fundamental thesis that it is the function of sociology, 
strictly and properly so-called, to study the pure forms of social- 
ization apart from their content. When, however, he takes up the 
question of procedure, he insists that methods cannot be explicitly 
prescribed in advance: 


The mathematician can assume that the concept of an ideal geometric 
figure is known, and is subjectively seen as the only real meaning of the one 
drawn with crayon or ink. Here (in sociological inquiries), however, the cor- 
responding assumption cannot be made; the separation of that which is really 
pure socialization from the complex total appearance cannot be logically en- 
forced. 

One is forced to take upon himself here the odium of speaking of intuitive 
procedure—however different it may be from the geometric-metaphysical con- 
cept of intuition—of a particular limitation of the glance with which this sepa- 
ration is accomplished and to which, until it is later developed in conceptually 
expressible methods, it can be guided only through a survey of concrete cases.° 


In other words, in the present stage of development of the science, 
additions are made to the conceptual equipment of the sociologist, 
by no procedure which lends itself to rigid prescription in terms of 
a formal logical method, either deductive or inductive. In the de- 
velopment of a methodology with the aid of which a certain order 
of phenomena can be made more intelligible, and can be brought 
within the range of purposive control, one has resort to trial and 
selection. The materials with which this trial and selection pro- 
ceeds are naturally the data which one has sought to explain, or the 
practical problems with which one has tried to deal. In part, how- 
ever, they are the concepts which previous theoretic writers have 


“Hans Vaihinger, Philosophy of “As If’? (New York, 1925), p. 11. 
* Georg Simmel, Sosiologie (Munich and Leipzig, 1922), p. 12. 
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defined; and raw material from which scientific concepts can be 
extracted is available in the published records of previous attempts 
to solve practical problems. 

The concepts gathered from such sources are of course sub- 
jected to a deductive procedure of checking up and reconciliation. 
Deduction is in fact the term we give to the process of reasoning 
by which we determine whether our concepts as we have tentative- 
ly defined them can be made to conform to the logical necessities 
imposed by the nature of our thought. This logical fitness and 
serviceability can be measured in part by very simple criteria, par- 
ticularly those of disjunctiveness and inclusiveness. That is, the 
terms proposed for use in some particular type of analysis should 
be such that any possible case of the general kind in question can 
be brought under some one of the headings, and no part of the ma- 
terial is capable of inclusion under more than one of them. Perhaps 
a third criterion should be stated, that the total number of concepts 
in a particular system should be as small as practicable.® 

It is to be emphasized, however, that the purpose of scientific 
method, in sociology or in any other field, is not finality, but the 
conquest of fields of inquiry which have as yet escaped explana- 
tion and control. On the one hand, sociologists, like other scien- 
tists, must express their concepts in terms of the vocabulary which 
is already in existence. In fact, this is even more necessary for so- 
ciologists than for other scientists, since the material in which they 
are interested is inextricably embodied in the vernacular speech, 
and cannot be intelligibly designated in any other terms. Only 
gradually can a precise scientific vocabulary be established and 
perfected by the consensus of the sociological guild. Meanwhile, 
progress is achieved by experimenting with existing terms. On the 
other hand, the terms which we use are satisfactory, not in the 
measure of their capacity for parceling out neatly and exhaustively 
the materials in which we are interested, so that the illusion is cre- 
ated that no more can be said on the subject in hand, but in the 

*Compare Ernest W. Hobson, The Domain of Natural Science (New York, 
1923), PP. 25-33. 
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measure of their power to lead us in the direction of new percep- 
tions—the perception of facts which previous methods have tended 


to conceal.’ 
THE PROCESS OF COMPETITION 


The four concepts under which Park and Burgess have sub- 
sumed the major aspects of the social process have been arrived 
at by selecting from the terms which earlier writers, motivated by 
scientific and practical considerations, but especially the latter, 
have used to describe aspects of the social reality which they have 
felt to be significant. The broadest meanings which have been as- 
signed to those terms have been noted, so that between them they 
might be capable of including the whole of the social reality as 
taken from a certain point of view. On the other hand, it has been 
felt desirable to give in some respects a restrictive precision to 
these terms, in order that the concepts which they represent may 
satisfy the logical criterion of disjunctiveness. In the actual social 
reality as we experience it, the processes here described under the 
terms competition, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation are 
likely to be going on side by side. Indeed, in almost any concrete 
case, they are aspects, to use Cooley’s phrase, of “an organic 
whole.” It is simply as a matter of abstraction, for the purpose of 
arriving at a scientific analysis and explanation, that we separate 
them from one another. Various writers have pointed out this fea- 
ture of scientific method; it has recently been well stated by E. W. 
Hobson: 

In the attempt to discover a scientific law, a selective process is requisite 
in regard to the percepts, some greater or less part of what is perceived must 
be ignored, as irrelevant to the purpose on hand; this selective process amounts 
to a process of abstraction, in which some elements of our actual percepts are 
removed, and not attended to. The degree of abstraction employed, and thus 
the degree in which the concepts differ from percepts, varies greatly in different 
departments of science, and also varies greatly according to the stage of devel- 
opment which a particular department has reached. A scientific law is accord- 


ingly always, in some greater or less degree, abstract, in the sense that it repre- 
sents only a part of what is in any particular case actually perceived; it de- 


"John Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic (Chicago, 1916), pp. 209-12. 
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scribes a particular sequence of physical events which, in an actual case, is 
accompanied by other percepts or events in relation to which the law has no 
application.® 

The distinction between competition, on the one hand, and 
conflict, accommodation, and assimilation, on the other hand, is in 
one respect more fundamental than the distinctions between the 
latter three. Competition is the concept under which the biological 
struggle for existence and the economic struggle for position in an 
economic order are subsumed. Human beings are of course in- 
volved in the struggle for existence like all other organisms. What 
is of particular significance about the biological concept, however, 
is that it affords a point of view from which the determination of 
the spatial structure of society may be described. Human individ- 
uals and groups have distribution and position in space; they mi- 
grate and they display certain routine patterns of mobility. Some 
of the most significant and fundamental aspects of these facts can 
be accounted for, abstractly, in terms of competition. Similarly, 
some aspects of the process in which the economic order—the divi- 
sion of labor and the integration of industrial structures—is deter- 
mined may be described abstractly in terms of competition. Com- 
petition is a process which operates in plant communities; human 
aims and intelligence are not essential to its operation. Competi- 
tion, in the strictest sense of the term, is perhaps not a sociological 
concept; it is rather a pre-sociological concept. 

The desirability of having such a method of describing and an- 
alyzing competition in concrete cases is shown by its use by writers 
on contemporary economic problems. In recent studies on the coal 
industry,’ the authors have proceeded to describe first the geo- 
graphic and physical side of the industry—in terms of the distribu- 
tion of coal deposits and open mines and of the markets in which 
the coal is sold, of the relative difficulty of extracting coal in va- 
rious mines, of the available facilities for transporting the coal, 
and of the quantitative ratio of the annual capacity of the mines 

* OP. cit., p. 29. 


* Walton H. Hamilton and Helen R. Wright, The Case of Bituminous Coal 
(New York, 1925); Edward T. Devine, Coal (Bloomington, Illinois, 1925). 
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to the rate at which the coal is actually being consumed. Having 
spread this account of the physical organization of the industry 
before the reader, they are in a position to analyze the industrial 
relations which exist and the problem of control. Professor Ripley, 
in The Races of Europe, has described some aspects of the process 
in which types of individuals—presumed to be racial in origin— 
are gradually sorted and distributed and redistributed between the 
open country and the urban centers. In the same volume he has 
hinted at the evidences of a similar process of distribution of types 
among the various localities and neighborhoods of any one city. 
Cooley has shown that a process of competition is constantly se- 
lecting and re-selecting individuals for the many specialized eco- 
nomic functions which modern civilization affords. 

It is helpful to think of this process abstractly as if it involved 
no conscious purposes on the part of the persons involved, and to 
describe it without reference to the cultural forces which help to 
determine what actually happens in particular competitive situa- 
tions. Of course, in actual fact, such factors are always involved 
to some degree in the activities of human beings. But we can think 
of the competitive process as a physical and biological one which 
determines the situations which men as human persons seek to 
control. By such a procedure, we can gain a better insight into the 
nature of the circumstances under which the more strictly social, 
or “personal” types of activity arise. The formula is: Through 
the operation of a process of competition individuals find their 
places, in a spatial order and in an economic order. As they strive 
to act in these situations, they set in motion other processes, which 
in their turn call for description. It should be noted, however, that 
this process of competition is in a sense one of co-operation also; 
at least it involves the reciprocal dependence of the competing indi- 
viduals or groups. Whenever two or more individuals or groups are 
competing, each is affected by the activity of the other, and the re- 
sults of the activity of either, or of both, may be thought of as co- 
operative results, just as we say that climate, soil, and human ac- 
tivity “co-cperate” in producing a certain result. 


| 
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CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION 


The description of the processes which develop within the spa- 
tial and economic order determined in competition can best be 
formulated when a different point of view is assumed from that 
which proves serviceable for the description of competition. The 
processes designated as conflict, accommodation, and assimilation 
differ as a class from competition as above defined in that an ac- 
count of them postulates the mental, reflective, or “personal” as- 
pect of human activity, that is, the co-ordination of behavior with 
reference to situations as seen by the persons involved in them, and 
with reference to the purposes and claims which those persons 
make upon the situations, and the way in which they take account 
of the claims and attitudes of others. Human beings differ from 
other animals, in high degree if not absolutely, in that they repre- 
sent to themselves, or project in imagination the environment in 
which they are placed. They make claims upon their surroundings, 
and they identify other persons as means or obstacles to the real- 
ization of those claims. They interpret the acts of other persons as 
manifestations of “inner” attitudes and of the claims which those 
others are in their turn making, and the persons toward whom 
others’ attitudes and claims are directed seek to modify those atti- 
tudes and claims, so as to make them compatible with their own. 
What is perhaps the most useful starting-point for a sociological 
account of the ensuing processes is afforded by Sumner’s general- 
ized conception of the in-group-out-group relationship. Any par- 
ticular person is normally born into some sort of group, the solidar- 
ity and collective feeling of which antedates his own arrival in it. 
Members of such an “in-group” take for granted, on the whole, 
their common interests, and present, quite spontaneously, a united 
front to the rest of the world. In so far as the claims they make 
upon the world conflict with those they find other groups asserting 
—and the typical first outcome of the contact of group with group 
is that they do conflict through a wide range’*°—the ensuing process 
of interaction can be described as one of conflict. The “others” are 
identified as enemies, and the struggle against them is carried on, 

” Ludwig Gumplowicz, Der Rassenkampf, quoted by Park and Burgess, 0?. “i. 
Pp. 346-48. 
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for a time at least, with energy and enthusiasm which are rein- 
forced, apparently, by traits deeply rooted in original nature. Un- 
der the circumstances in which actual human conflicts take place, 
however, the means and methods to be used in carrying on the 
struggle are often circumscribed and defined through the operation 
of controls already developed in the larger social milieu within 
which the particular struggle takes place. The struggle may thus 
have the form of emulation or rivalry rather than that of war and 
feud; and in modern times, even war is a struggle which is regu- 
lated to a certain extent. 

Now war or other conflict operates to produce a redefinition 
of the incompatible claims out of which it arose—a redefinition 
which makes it more nearly possible for the claims as redefined to 
be realized. This is indeed in a certain sense the purpose of active 
conflict; it is an attempt to modify others’ attitudes toward one’s 
self or one’s own group. War may be described as a process of 
liquidation of animosities which grow up in time of peace; the 
same may be said for that matter of any form of active conflict. 
Rivalry, whether of classes, cliques, or of nations, is in its nature 
a reciprocal process; it always tends toward an end, an equilibra- 
tion of the antagonistic claims. The mutation of attitudes involved 
in this redefinition of claims, and of the whole situation as referred 
to those claims, is termed the process of accommodation. Accom- 
modation assumes a multitude of forms: the extermination of one 
of the adversaries is in a sense the extreme case, but the whole 
range of devices by which the transition from war to peace, from 
struggle to relative equilibrium, is effected, comprise simply the 
more dramatic and obvious forms of the process. In so far as there 
is a considerable amount of controlled and regulated conflict to be 
found in every phase of the social reality—conscious commercial 
rivalry, rivalries of religious organizations, of communities, of eco- 
nomic classes—all the definitions of group status, caste regula- 
tions, professional “ethics,” and similar devices by which these 
group rivalries are held within bounds may be thought of as man- 
ifestations of a process of accommodation. The result of the proc- 
ess is to give form, structure, or organization to the social actuality. 
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SOCIAL PROCESS AND SOCIAL CONTROL—ASSIMILATION 


Another way of stating the whole matter is with reference to 
the control concept. Park and Burgess have placed a concise state- 
ment of this aspect of the social process at the beginning of their 
chapter on “Social Control”: “Social control and the mutual sub- 
ordination of individual members to the community have their or- 
igin in conflict, assume definite organized forms in the process of 
accommodation, and are consolidated and fixed in assimilation." 
We gain added understanding of social processes by thinking of 
them as the activities and adjustments which are initiated by the 
effort of groups to act collectively. The interdependence which, as 
we have seen, is created in and by competition begets in human 
beings, in greater or less degree a consciousness of interdepend- 
ence. Out of this feeling of mutual dependence arises the tendency 
so to redefine our own attitudes, and the attempt so to modify oth- 
ers’ attitudes, that it is possible to realize our interests, to satisfy 
our wishes in and by means of the social process. This involves the 
development of some sort and degree of group consciousness, but 
that is another story. 

Assimilation, in which social control is consolidated, has usual- 
ly been thought of as the process in which cultural homogeneity 
is produced. Cultural homogeneity, or “likemindedness,” is how- 
ever never absolute or very nearly absolute in groups found in the 
civilized world; indeed it is doubtful whether any tendency to ap- 
proach cultural homogeneity may be postulated. Possibly it may 
be approached in certain relatively small, isolated groups found in 
out-of-the-way parts of the globe. Elsewhere groups display in 
substantial degree the differentiation of parts and resulting organ- 
ization which are made definite in the process of accommodation. 
There is to be observed in all communities, however, a process in 
which, through participation in common activities and through liv- 
ing together in relatively intimate relations—which is both cause 
and effect—persons develop an organic, sympathetic responsive- 
ness to one another’s claims and attitudes, so that their relations 
to one another no longer admit of description in terms of “organ- 


Op. cit., p. 785. 
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ization” in any but the most nebulous and inclusive sense of the 
term. Through this process, which is termed “assimilation,” the 
attitudes of one individual toward another become “personal,” in 
the conventional sense of the term. A personal relationship in this 
sense of the term does not necessarily involve like-mindedness; it 
involves mutual claims which are mutually recognized. Assimila- 
tion is a process in which persons come to, or continue to feel at 
home in each other’s presence, in somewhat the same way in which 
a person comes to feel at home in a certain physical milieu. Per- 
haps the most nearly perfect example of this type of relationship 
that can be found in the social reality familiar to all of us is af- 
forded by that type of family life which has not become formalized 
and disintegrated under the impact of well-known modern social 
tendencies. In such a family life the relations of mother and child, 
of husband and wife, of brothers or of brother and sister cannot be 
characterized as “organized” in the ordinary sense of the term. 
The type of communication and interaction which goes on between 
them is of another order from that which takes place between 
members of different classes or between less intimate acquain- 
tances.” Relationships of the same type seem to have existed to a 
considerable extent within some of the smaller, more homogeneous, 
relatively isolated rural villages and country neighborhoods of a 
generation ago. 

The term “assimilation,” then, affords a point of view and a 
category under which the process in which relationships of this 
order are created and sustained may be studied in abstraction from 
the processes of conflict and accommodation, with which, in par- 
ticular cases, it is more or less complicated. There is always some 
distance, some polarity or accommodation between groups and be- 
tween the members of the groups which constitute the experienced 
social reality. 


THE ULTIMATE MECHANISMS OF SOCIAL INTERACTION 


Professor Hayes’s listing of thirteen concepts implies the reso- 
lution of social process into more ultimate elements. He states, 


* However, this intimate type of mutual responsiveness may exist between mas- 
ter or mistress and an old and trusted household servant or slave. 
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however, that “we cannot give an account of a social relation with- 
out giving a somewhat complete account of the reaction evoked by 
the social contact” (p. 335). Exactly. This is just what the terms 
competition, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation are in- 
tended to make possible—the giving of somewhat complete ac- 
counts of interactions set up by social contacts. The actual social 
reality as we experience it is a great deal more complicated than it 
would appear to be if an account of it were to be reduced forthwith 
to expression in the terms which Hayes proposes. What is urgently 
demanded at the present stage of development of sociological meth- 
od is a relatively small number of synthetic concepts, with refer- 
ence to which as headings or guiding lines particular types of social 
phenomena can be studied and can be described in their fulness. 
By this method, opportunity is given for the identification of par- 
ticular mechanisms of causal interaction which appear to be ele- 
mental; while at the same time we are protected against losing 
sight of important, if not obvious, aspects of the social reality. The 
actual reality is, as Professor Small has pointed out,** always one 
of multiple causation; and if we proceed too hastily to set forth a 
description of it in terms of a selected list of presumably ultimate 
types of causal relationship, we are almost certain to lose sight of 
some features of the complex reality. To be sure, we can make out 
a number of seemingly elemental aspects of social interaction by a 
common-sense interpretation of the familiar features of our expe- 
rience, aided, properly enough, by the light which previous work- 
ers have been able to shed upon the matters in question. Terms for 
these obvious features of the social reality can be related to the 
comprehensive descriptions which may be written by starting from 
the concepts we have been discussing. A number of Hayes’s terms 
seem to be of this sort. Although he has not indicated very clearly 
what he means by them, we may venture to classify some of them 
as special elements, or components, to be brought under the more 
inclusive terms, conflict, accommodation, and assimilation. 
“Emulation” can easily be taken as a special form of conflict, 
one which is under control by a pre-existent social order. “Dom- 


General Sociology, p. 52. 
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inance-subordination” is one element or phase, perhaps the princi- 
pal one, of the process of accommodation. “Organization” is, as we 
have seen, the substantive term under which the results of the 
process of accommodation are subsumed. “Co-operation” is a term 
that is perhaps best reserved for the designation of an aspect of the 
social reality from the economic point of view, as we have shown 


above. 
Assimilation, Professor Hayes says, is a term which designates 


the result of a social process or of a combination of processes. The 
distinction which he endeavors to make here is the crux of the 
whole question from one point of view, as we shall point out pres- 
ently. Here we may simply note that the term assimilation, be- 
cause of the language habits which it embodies, can be taken either 
as an activity or as the result of an activity. When taken in the 
active sense, social suggestion, imitation, and sympathetic radia- 
tion appear to indicate psychological mechanisms involved in all 
forms of interaction. The establishment and maintenance of per- 
sonal relations, however, which we have briefly described above 
as the essence of assimilation, remain to be more thoroughly de- 
scribed, analyzed, and explained through further research work 
with concrete cases. This process cannot be accounted for, except 
to a very limited extent, by reference to suggestion, imitation, and 
radiation. These, in fact, are themselves terms which appear to 
have the character of hypostatization of certain supposed results 
of social interaction, the concepts so derived being then cited as 
causes, after the manner which Comte called metaphysical. 

Several of the terms which Hayes proposes appear to be alter- 
native names for some of the more general aspects of the social 
reality, or results of the social process, taken substantively. This 
we have already noted as the most plausible interpretation of his 
term “organization.” Probably the same can be said of “induce- 
ment” and “deterrence.” When he says (p. 334) that all social 
control which is not a matter of education in the broadest sense 
(assimilation?) is a matter of inducement and deterrence, is not 
this equivalent to the assertion that all social processes tend to pro- 
mote control? That is, they make it possible for the larger group, 
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in which divergent elements are incorporated, to act for some pur- 
poses as a unity. “Social control” is coming into general accept- 
ance among sociologists as the term under which we subsume and 
study the general fact that by various means individuals are in- 
duced to undergo mutual subordination and to carry on some sort 
of corporate existence and activity which we refer to as “society” 
or as “groups.” Hayes’s term “corroboration” is not sufficiently 
defined or described in his article to make it possible to deal with 
it intelligently. Apparently, it indicates simply one of the most 
universal aspects of social interaction or communication.”* 


SOCIAL RELATIONS AND SOCIAL INTERACTION 


Professor Hayes does not seem to be clear as to the logical con- 
nection and distinctions between relations and interaction. Each 
of his terms, he says, indicates a “type of social relationship” (p. 
341). While “the distinction between activities and the relations 
in which they stand is readily confused” (p. 342), there appears to 
be no doubt in his mind that it is a basic distinction. Is this, how- 
ever, anything more than the distinction between the substantive 
or static abstraction of the reality of immediate experience, and the 
abstractions of the same reality which we make in terms of func- 
tion, process, or activity? There can be “relation between activi- 
ties” only if the persons or other elements which are thought of as 
the actors are interacting. The reality given in immediate expe- 
rience is not, strictly speaking, capable of being reproduced by any 
written description whatever.’* We are able to deal with this con- 
crete reality, however, in a more or less sophisticated and pur- 
posive way, by categorizing it, that is by subjecting it to a proced- 
ure of conscious or unconscious abstraction. Now, as Bergson and 
others have shown, the most natural kind of abstractions which we 
make from the reality of experience are probably those in which we 
reduce the reality to a substantive form; we neglect the activity 
which is experienced in time, and conceive the reality as fixed in 


* John Dewey, Democracy and Education, pp. 5-6; quoted by Park and Bur- 
gess, op. cit., pp. 185-86. 

” Henri Bergson, Matter and Memory (London and New York, 1912), P. 3° 
See also the same author’s Time and Free Will, passim. 
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space. The time-activity aspect of things is, for reasons inherent 
in the nature of our mental endowment and in the nature of lan- 
guage, more difficult to retain in an abstract account. If our ab- 
straction is to preserve the active aspect of the experienced datum, 
it must apparently tend to assume one of two forms: that of an on- 
going change conceived in time, or that of a process of interaction 
between factors conceived as fixed at points in space. Psychology 
makes use of techniques which need not take account of space, 
though some types of psychological analysis lean heavily upon spa- 
tial representations of their data; it appears to be of the very es- 
sence of scientific sociological method, however, that it must ac- 
count for the intercausal connections of the activities of individuals 
who are spatially external to one another, and who can treat one 
another as external obstacles and utilities.** In the effort to take 
account of this aspect of its data, sociology naturally develops a 
methodology which is expressed in terms of interaction. There are 
reasons probably more fundamental than this, however, why it is 
essential to sociological method to conceive its data in terms of a 
process of interaction between forces thought of as exerted at 
points in space, rather than as a process of ongoing change in time, 
though the actual reality we are seeking to deal with is both at the 
same time. For natural science demands abstractions which are 
universal and transferable, and this they can be only if they can be 
taken out of time. So long as our conception of the datum with 
which we are dealing is left in the time nexus, it is unique and non- 
transferable; whereas abstractions of the data which are conceived 
in space can be thought of as subject to being removable to other 
locations. This means that for the purposes of natural science, we 
reduce our abstractions to the spatial-interaction form, if we wish 
to save the activity feature of our conception of the inter-causal 
connection of the phenomena. It may be pointed out incidentally 
that this is the essence of the difference between the Comtean so- 
ciology and that of Herbert Spencer; Comte never managed to 
think of the social reality except as an ongoing process of change 


“ Compare Georg Simmel, Soziologie (Miinchen and Leipzig, 1922), chap. ix; 
see also Nicholas J. Spykman, The Social Theory of Georg Simmel, chap. iv. 
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in time, while Spencer treated the “factors of social phenomena” 
as if they were distributed in space, and the social activity, virtual- 
ly, as a process of interaction.” 

Simmel has formulated the clearest expression of the social 
reality from this point of view that we have so far; one concise ver- 
sion of his account is given in the following passage: 

Society exists wherever several individuals are in reciprocal relationship. 
This reciprocity arises always from specific impulses by virtue of specific pur- 
NB. i664 3 Impulses . . . . bring it to pass that men enter into group rela- 
tionships of acting for, with, against one another; that is men exercise an influ- 
ence upon the conditions of association and are influenced by them. These 
reactions signify that out of the individual bearers of those occasioning im- 
pulses and purposes a unity, that is, a “society,” comes into being. An organic 
body is a unity because its organs are in a relationship of more intimate inter- 
change of their energies than with any external being. A state is ome because 
reciprocal influences exist. We could not, indeed, call the world one if each of 
its parts did not somehow influence every other, if anywhere the reciprocity of 
the influences, however mediated, were cut off... .. 


Hayes holds that the term “social process” should be restricted 
to activity and change in activity (pp. 341-42). It is the thesis of 
this paper that, while the social reality as immediately experienced 
is indeed in continual change, for the purposes of sociological meth- 
od, the term “social process” should be taken to refer to the inter- 
action of elements, factors, or forces, which are conceived from 
logical necessity as located at points in space. Even when we are 
clearly conscious that the spatial representations which we may 
make of the matter in hand are pure fictions, we still find them use- 
ful for methodological reasons, and therefore justifiable. The 
changes which take place in the course of the actual ongoing of the 
social reality can be most conveniently dealt with abstractly as 
types of changes which arise in connection with, and in the opera- 
tion of types of interaction. Hayes states that “all explanation that 
can be called scientific is in terms of conditioning relations.” The 
foregoing paragraphs have sought to show that “conditioning rela- 
tions” is a conception which may be taken to refer to relations of 

* Compare Spykman, op. cit., pp. 3-20. 

** Soziologie, pp. 4-5; translated by A. W. Small, American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XV, 296. 
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antecedence and consequence, or to relations of interaction. Either 
conception, in so far as it eliminates the other, is an abstraction; 
the interaction concept is perhaps the greater departure from naive 
experience, but it is one which we need for the purposes of science. 
Relations of antecedence and consequence, except in so far as they 
are taken to be capable of extraction from time in relatively small 
units, are the terms of historical explanation—the kind of explana- 
tion which Comte and his most direct followers have sought to re- 
duce to the most general terms.’® The terms of a scientific socio- 
logical vocabulary should designate types of interaction, in the 
course of which certain types of change take place. Otherwise 
stated, it is the task of sociology, as a natural science, not primarily 
to point out the “that” of the social becoming primarily, but to 
show “how” through the working of a process of interaction among 
the factors involved a certain typical form of relationship and of 
activity—i.e., of interaction—succeeds another typical form. 


” For a recent restatement of the Comtean tradition, see DeGrange, McQuilkin, 
La Courbe du Mouvement Sociétal (Paris: Librairie Auguste-Comte, 1923). 
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THE NEED OF A SOCIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO 
PROBLEMS OF SEX CONDUCT 


III. THE INVARIABLE PRESENCE OF SOCIAL CONTROL IN MAN’S 
SEXUAL CONDUCT 


CHARLES W. MARGOLD 
Michigan State Normal College 


ABSTRACT 


Social control is not mere outward conformity, nor a rigid traditionalism 
which can be rendered futile by the private use of birth-control methods, as is al- 
leged. Social influence and communication are, rather, inherent phases of man’s in- 
escapable social life. Social control may be rationally self-imposed. A study of the 
facts shows that social control is invariably present even in certain sex practices 
which might appear to be, among certain peoples, free from such control. 


As we have seen," radical sex practices cannot be justified by 
merely biological data. A point of view that is primarily physiolog- 
ical cannot suffice as an approach to sex problems. Man’s sexual 
conduct is necessarily social in its nature, because man’s mental life 
is inherently social. Its source as biologically given is inadequate 
for man’s sexual acts and practices. Man’s conduct implies the 
mediation of thoughts, sentiments, habits, and ideals. And in those 
individuals are interdependent. No man lives his human life, sex- 
ual or other, altogether for himself, without giving and receiving 
suggestions, corrections, encouragements, and controls. All men 
and women are socii, living an inescapable social life, knowingly 
and unknowingly communicating, stimulating, determining, condi- 
tioning each other. 

This fact gives social control an inherent and invariable place 
in every individual’s living. The common life, in its countless sub- 
groups and aspects, necessarily has its standards and its ingrained 
notions of what constitutes the accepted good. The working ideals 
of right and wrong conduct, the worked-out ways of doing things, 

1See the first and second parts of this study in the January number of this 
Journal. 
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are necessarily parts of it. They lie at the basis of the individuals’ 
doings, disciplining and compelling them. 

Whether society’s control takes place by putting an increased 
premium upon intelligence, stressing the group’s working principles 
rather than their crystallized forms—molding and regulating men, 
that is, by building up vigorously socialized imaginations and more 
generously inclusive ideas of self,* with consciences well-instructed 
in the group’s best heritage—or whether it controls for the most 
part through emphasis upon inculcated habituations or through 
mere rules of conduct; or whether it will even seek primarily to re- 
strain and coerce by relying merely upon outward constraints and 
physical penalties, it does, and at its peril must, in one way or an- 
other, maintain in individuals the group ways of living. 

The control of a group over its members can be noted directly 
by observing in detail the specific group arrangements, the particu- 
lar working systems, and group modes of carrying out givea lines 
of conduct,* or by noting the similarities and common attitudes 
produced through group life, with the resulting specific ideals, pe- 
culiar desires, and characteristically group acts and practices of 
men.* It can also be seen, as Professor Dewey describes it, in its 
simple functioning, as a direct give-and-take process. ‘Some activ- 
ity proceeds from a man,” Professor Dewey says, “then it sets up 
reactions in the surroundings. Others approve, disapprove, protest, 
encourage, share, and resist. Even letting a man alone is a definite 
response. Envy, admiration, and imitation are complicities. Neu- 
trality is non-existent.”* Professor E. A. Ross would have us see 
social control rather as the instruments to secure order in social 
organization, as the more organized and more elaborate agencies 
and social institutions.* Says Professor Ross: 

* Cf. C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, chaps. v and vi. 


*As is attempted for the most part below, in this essay, in regard to showing 
that social control is invariably present even in certain sex acts and practices con- 
ceived socially most free in the given societies. 

“As is illustrated in the fourth section of the complete essay, “The Tenability of 
the Basic Claim for Some Radical Innovations in Man’s Sexual Conduct,” to be pub- 
lished shortly. 

* Human Nature and Conduct, pp. 16-17. 

*Cf. his Social Control, especially Part II. 
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Some of the instruments society employs are directed upon the will ; oth- 
ers are used to influence the feglings; while still others are addressed to the 
judgment. In the first group are Social Suggestion, Custom, and Education, 
which use direct means to give the will a certain bent, and Public Opinion, Law, 
and Religious Belief, which employ punishments and rewards. Among the in- 
struments which appeal to feelings are Social Religion, Personal Ideals, Cere- 
mony, Art, and Personality. Enlightenment, Illusive and Social Valuations are 
addressed to the judgment.’ 

However, whether viewed in one of its phases or in another, so- 
cial control is hardly ever a mere device to obtain outward con- 
formity to unmeaning convention and rigid tradition. It is never so 
external as to be rendered altogether futile in sex conduct, or its 
dictates unenforceable by the mere use of contraceptive methods, 
as is alleged. 

As to social control issuing necessarily from a rigid traditional- 
ism, it is true, of course, that the more institutional phases of social 
control can, under certain conditions, be so formalized as to tend to 
pervert the function and reduce to dead mechanisms the most es- 
sential instruments of human life. In societies, however, where 
such is the case, we have an ossified and abnormal condition. The 
collective means, without which the larger human life is impossible, 
are turned, indeed, into “shackles of the spirit.” Instead of a vital 
social control we have a shallow and blind conventionalism, with 
the dwarfed and starved human life that must result, and also a 
disorganizing and threatening conflict between the vital urgings of 
man’s psychic energies and the mechanical and otherwise inade- 
quate expression afforded by the routinized ways.* 

Moreover, even if it cannot be denied that in our own society 
and in current sex practices there is an unnecessary amount of dis- 
simulation, of unintelligent ways, and dead routine, it does not 
follow that we are to disregard the social aspects of man’s conduct 
or to posit a private sphere of “moral intellectual individualism.” 
What is necessary is rather an increased stress upon man’s higher 


intelligence, making for an open-minded readiness in re-evaluing 


| 
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and reshaping the group ways. 
* The Principles of Sociology, p. 429. Italics in the original. 
* Cf. C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, chap. xxx. 
* Havelock Ellis, The Task of Social Hygiene, p. 494 et passim. 
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Not the discarding of social symbols, nor the depreciation of 
custom, convention, and tradition as necessarily rigid, external, 
and undesirable; but rather a greater common effort to enhance 
man’s psychic life, exercising in conduct the higher faculties of 
men’s minds,”° is what will keep man’s conduct at its best, and ren- 
der the use of convention and tradition free and rational. 

What men of our civilization now need is not the doing away 
with, or minimizing, society’s control over its members. It is rather 
the rendering men and women so actively desirous of the best ways 
of conduct, and so invigorating their understanding of these ways, 
as to make the group’s control, as Professor Giddings calls it, a 
“social self-control,”’* based progressively upon scientific fact and 
ascertainable utility. In this way social control can be self-ordained 
and rational, “a rational control through standards,’’** embracing a 
watchfulness over the operations of human life, which continually 
seeks to apply as intelligent a remedy, when things go wrong, as 
present and past social experience, group values, and scientific scru- 
tiny can muster. 

Professor Ross points out that men need at times an “iron” 
control, while at other times, such as ours, perhaps a “silken” one 
will best do.** Some men can be “steered” largely through social 
evaluations,’® by appeal to their socialized imaginations, or by fash- 
ioning their personal ideals. Even the rod of the law, with its physi- 
cal coercions, cannot, for others, be dispensed with. Yet in all 
times, and everywhere, whatever specific means or level of appeal 
predominates, social control will emerge from the interrelated so- 
cial whole of human life. 

In its widest working, social control includes all the mental in- ) 
teractions, all the approvals, condemnations, suggestions, coer=~ 
cions, and pressures that continually go on in human life. These 
form impersonal wholes, or tendencies of influence, which are 
sources of authority and discipline. The family, the school, the 

“Cf. C. A. Ellwood, Christianity and Social Science, chap. iii; C. H. Cooley, 
Social Process, chap. xxxv. 

“ Cf. Studies in the Theory of Human Society, pp. 200-208. 

“ C. H. Cooley, Social Process, chap. xxxii. 

“ Cf. Principles of Sociology, p. 431. * Ibid. 
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neighborhood, class, caste, and profession, indeed any form of so- 
cial life, has its sphere of authority, its ideals, and its methods of 
control. 

Legal compulsion, and some sort of “socialism’”—though hard- 
ly altogether in the sense Mr. Ellis uses the term*°—as means of 
social control, have, no doubt, their place of importance. Men have 
their co-operative physical and industrial interests. And as Pro- 
fessor Ross says: 

If one rascal among twenty men might agress at will, the higher forms of con- 
trol would break down, confidence in fair play would disappear, and man after 
man would abandon the honest majority. The deadly contagion of lawlessness 


would spread with growing rapidity till social order lay in ruins. The law, 
therefore, is still the cornerstone of the edifice of order.** 


Yet, if man is to live a more genuinely human life, the extra- 
legal controls, the controls through social ideals, socialized educa- 
tion, through the complete and absorbing identification of men and 
women with group life and social welfare, seem destined to become 
more binding, directing, and pervading. If man is to have a more 
genuine choice, greater intellectual creativeness, and finer adjust- 
ments of inner and outer conditions, if, in other words, he is in- 
creasingly to realize his specially human possibility of self-adapta- 
tion and instrumentation, social and moral control will necessarily 
become more psychically intimate, and more spiritually** searching. 

Says Professor Bodenhafer: 

The coming of a point of view which recognizes that the group actually 
creates its own persons means much to a society which finds itself face to face 
with increasing demands for adjustment and progress. To assume the individ- 
ual as given, and as prior to the group, is to assume the futility of much effort 
toward the making of society or the modification of social institutions. With 
the newer point of view the problem of social control becomes not merely one 
of manipulation of ready-made individuals, nor the assistance in helping ready- 
made minds to unfold, but it becomes the very positive one of creating the 
conditions under which the type of mind or self that is desired is created.?® 


* The Task of Social Hygiene, pp. 385 ff. 

* Ibid., p. 432. 

* Cf. E. C. Hayes, Sociology and Ethics, p. 12. 
*” Amer. Jour. Sociol., XXVI, 742. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL INVARIABLY PRESENT EVEN IN SEX PRACTICES 
WHICH MIGHT APPEAR TO BE, AMONG CERTAIN PEOPLES, 
FREE FROM SUCH CONTROL 


Writers on the sexual life of man sometimes presume that if a 
people has no definite prohibition against the sexual indulgence of 
its boys and girls this people exercises no control over their sexual 
acts and practices.” The idea is that if there are no legal restraints 
or any adverse public opinion forbidding their sexual intercourse, 
that if boys and girls can freely cohabit before marriage, then so- 
cial control is absent in their sex conduct. If virginity and conti- 
nence are not valued, and therefore not required, it is assumed that 
sexual acts are not socially controlled. 

That sexual continence is not to be found everywhere among 
men, and that it is especially absent among some” primitive peo- 
ples is a fact.” Indeed, among many natives the very idea of sex- 
ual purity is unknown;** among them female chastity is no vir- 
tue;** and even the word for virgin is difficult to find in their lan- 
guages.*° If these facts marked the complete absence of social con- 
trol, there would be a rather large number of tribes and peoples on 
record among whom the merely biologically given source for sex 


See chapter xxviii of A. Bebel’s Woman and Socialism, especially p. 742 
(1910 ed.). 

* Not all primitive peoples, of course, are habitually unchaste before marriage. 
For a series of facts of primitive customs and ways for keeping the sexes stringently 
apart before marriage, see A. E. Crawley, “Sexual Taboo: A Study of Primitive 
Marriage,” in Jour. Anthr. Inst., XXIV, 445 ff. Premarital chastity is also closely 
guarded among the following: the Apache of New Mexico (H. H. Bancroft, The 
Native Races of the Pacific States of North America, I, 514); the Veddas of Ceylon 
(C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddas, p. 68) ; the Amphlett Islanders (Bronislaw 
Malinowski, “Complex and Myth in Mother-Right,” in Psyche, V, 197, and also 
Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, chap. xi); the Ipi Tribes (J. H. 
Holmes, In Primitive New Guinea, p. 53); the Kunbi natives of Central India (R. V. 
Russell, The Tribes and Castes of the Central Provinces of India, IV, 27). 


"See Edward Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, 1, 148-49; also 
William G. Sumner, Folkways, p. 421. 

* J. Sibree, The Great African Island, p. 252. 

“H. B. Guppy, The Solomon Islands and Their Natives, p. 43. 

* J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 127. 
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conduct has full sway. These tribes and peoples that presumably 
allow their young men and young women socially uncontrolled sex- 
ual conduct seem most numerous in various parts of Africa, among 
the Melanesians of and near New Guinea, and in several parts of 


India. 

In Central Africa the Fors,”* the Matabele,”* the Monbuttu na- 
tives,”* the natives of Azimba Land;** the Wanyamwezi,” and the 
Wanyoro natives™ sanction premarital relations. The Bairo na- 
tives,®* the Lendu peoples,** the Nandi and Masai peoples,” all of 
the Uganda Protectorate, do likewise. So do the British Central 
Africa natives*°—especially the Ba~-Huana** and the Lake Nyasa 
tribes*’—the Awemba natives** and the Ila-speaking peoples” of 
Northern Rhodesia; the Bakongo Negroes* of Equatorial Africa, 
the Ibo-speaking natives“ and Obubura Hill natives*’ of Southern 


*R. W. Felkin, “Notes on the For Tribe of Central Africa,” in Proceed. Roy. 
Soc. Edinburgh, p. 233. 

*L. Decle, Three Years in Savage Africa, p. 160. 

* Edward Schnitzer, Emin Pasha in Central Africa, p. 208. 

*H. C. Angus, “The Initiation Ceremonies of Girls as Performed in Azimba 
Land, Central Africa,” in Zeitschr. f. Ethnol., XXX, 481. 

” L. Decle, op. cit., p. 346. 

* Edward Schnitzer, op. cit., p. 82. 

” H. H. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, I1, 610. 

* Ibid., p. 553. 

* Ibid., pp. 824, 878; also H. H. Johnston, the Kilima-Njaro Expedition, p. 415. 

* John Roscoe, The Northern Banto, an account of some Central Africa tribes 
of the Uganda Protectorate, pp. 260, 281; also H. H. Johnston, British Central Africa 
North of the Zambesi, pp. 408, 409 n. 

* Torday and Joyce, “Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba-Huana,” in Jour. 
Anthr. Inst., XXXVI, 288. 

* H. S. Stannus, “Notes on Some Tribes of British Central Africa,” in Jour. 
Anthr. Inst., XL, 300. 

*C. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, The Great Plateau of Northern Rhodesia, 
p. 141. 

* E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, The Ila-Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia, 
II, 38. 

“ John H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, pp. 106, 163, 172. 

“N. W. Thomas, Anthropological Report on the Ibo-Speaking Peoples of Ni- 
geria, p. 69. 

“Charles Partridge, Cross River Natives of Obubura Hill District, Southern 
Nigeria, p. 254. 
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Nigeria; the Kafirs,“* the Bushmen,“ and the Kimbunda natives“ 
of Northeast Africa; and the Portuguese East Africa natives.“* 
The Wadigo natives*’ of Northeast Africa, the Boloki* of West 
Africa, the Bushongo* and the Warega natives” of Belgian Con- 
go, and the Bengala natives” of the Upper Congo River; the Barea 
and Kunama natives® of Northern Abyssinia, the Hottentots of 
German Southwest Africa,®* and the Pangwe natives™ of North- 
west Africa do the same. 

Of the Melanesian natives near New Guinea, the Trobriand 
Islanders,’ the Solomon Islanders,*® the Radack natives of the 
Coral Islands,** as well as the Mortlock Islanders,** are described 
as placing no value upon continence in boys and girls. The Papua- 
Melanesians on New Guinea proper,” including the Mailu,®° the 


“A. Kropf, Das Volk der Xosa-Kaffern in Ostlichen Siidafrika, p. 138. 

“G. M. Theal, The Yellow and Dark-skinned Peoples of Africa South of the 
Zambesi, p. 47. 

“L. Magyar, Reisen in Siidafrica in den Jahren 1849 bis 1857, p. 285. 


“G. E. Turner, Report of the Alleged Prevalence of Pulmonary Tuberculosis in 
the Kraals of the Natives of Portuguese East Africa, p. 45. 


“0. Baumann, Usambara, p. 152. 

“J.H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 127. 

“ Torday and Joyce, Les Bushongo, pp. 116, 266, 272. 

” M. Delhaise, Les Warega, p. 167. 

“J. H. Weeks, “Anthropological Notes on the Bengala of the Upper Congo 
River,” in Jour. Anthr. Inst., XX XIX, 130; also ibid., XL, 417. 

“ W. Munzinger, Ostafrikanishe Studien, p. 524. 

“ H. von Francois, Nama und Damara in Deutsch-Siid-West-Afrika, p. 213. 

“G. Tessman, Die Pangwe, II, 252. 

* B. Malinowski, “The Psychology of Sex and the Foundation of Kinship in 
Primitive Society,” in Psyche, IV, 122; ibid., “Psychoanalysis and Anthropology,” in 
Psyche, IV, 311, 319, 327; The Argonauts of the Western Pacific, chap. ii. 

“H. B. Guppy, op. cit., p. 43. 

“Otto von Kotzebue, A Voyage of Discovery into the South Sea and Beering’s 
Straits, III, 172. 

“One of the Caroline Islands; J. Kubary, “Die Bewohner der Mortlock In- 
seln,” in Mittheil, d. Geograph. Gesselsch., p. 252. 

“ Richard Taylor, Te Ika a Maui; M. Krieger, Neu-Guinea, p. 173. 


” B. Malinowski, “The Natives of Mailu,” in Trans. Roy. Soc. South Australia, 
XXXIX, 559. 
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Koita,” and Motu, the Waima and Elema tribes of the Roro- 
speaking peoples,®* the Telaria natives,** the Tubetube,® the We- 
dan and Wamira natives,® the Wagawaga,” the Milne Bay na- 
tives,°* and the Mafulu Mountain people,” evaluate chastity like. 
wise. 
In India the Karens,” of British Burma, the Kachins” of Up- 
per Burma, the Bhuiyars” of Bengal, the Kuki-Lushai tribes” of 
Assam, as well as the Angami Nagas of Assam,” are not concerned 
about virginity. Neither are the Mrus,” the Kyoungtha,” the 
Toungtha,” or the Tipperah™ natives of the Dwellers of the Hill 
Tracts of Chittagong; nor the Dravidian tribes and those of the 
low Himalayas and Tharus in Oudh,” or the Bhutia*® and Limbo" 
tribes. In the Indian Archipelago, the islands of Savu,* Flores," 
Timor* and Sumba® are inhabited by tribes “free” sexually in 
this way. 

“ B. Malinowski, loc. cit.; also C. G. Seligmann, The Melanesians of British 


New Guinea, p. 134. 
® B. Malinowski, loc. cit. Also C. G. Seligmann, ibid., pp. 76, 134. 


* C. G. Seligmann, ibid., p. 263. * Ibid., pp. 499, 503, 504. 
* Ibid., p. 504. * Seligmann, loc. cit. 
* Ibid., p. 502. * Ibid., p. 503. 


”R. W. Williamson, The Mafulu Mountain People of British New Guinea, 
p. 172. 

” C. J. Forbes, British Burma and Its Peoples, p. 286. 

™ G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, Gazeteer of Upper Burma, I, Part I. 

"E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, pp. 142 ff. 

"E. A. Gait, Census of India, I, 251. 

*D. Prain, “The Angami Nagas,” in Rev. Col. Intern. V, 491; A. W. Davis, 
“Naga Tribes,” in Census of India, 1, 250; S. E. Peak, “On the Morong as Possibly 4 
Relic of Pre-marriage Communism,” in Jour. Anthr. Inst., XXII, 248; T. C. Hod- 
son, Naga Tribes of Manipur, pp. 78, 87; and W. McCulloch, “Account of the Valley 
of Munnipore,” in Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, p. xxiii. 

"T.H. Lewin, The Hill Tracts of Chittagong, p. 93. 

* Ibid., p. 47. " Ibid., p. 77. ® Ibid., p. 80. 

” W. Crooke, The Tribes and Castes of the Northwestern Provinces and Oudh, 
I, clxxxiv. 

” R. Schmidt, Leibe und Ehe in alten und modernen Indien, p. 221. 

™ R. Schmidt, op. cit., p. 221. 

Ibid., p. 222. Ibid. Ibid. * Ibid. 
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Other island natives thus considered altogether uncontrolled 
socially in their early sex practices, because of their having no in- 
stituted taboo making for premarital continence, are, the Tongas,”° 
the Marquises,*” the New Marquisas,* the Marshall Islanders,” 
the Madison Islanders,®° the Hawaiians,” the Malagasy,” the Ho- 
vas,” the Betsimisaraka™ and Bara*’ natives of Madagascar, the 
Maori” (especially the Tuhoe®’ tribes) of New Zealand, and the 
natives of North Queensland.*”* 

In addition to these peoples and tribes may be added the Wot- 
jaks of Southern Russia;°* the Reindeer Chukchee,’” the Yak- 
the Kamchadal’” and the Yukaghir natives,’** in Siberia; 
the Navago tribes of Mexico,’ the Guaicuris and Cochimis of New 
Mexico,’ the Pericus Indians of Lower California and New Mex- 


* Wm. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, Il, 174. 

“Dr. Tautain, “Etude sur le mariage chez les Polynesiens des iles Marquises,” 
in L’Anthropologie, VI, 64; also F. W. Christian, Zastern Pacific Lands, IX, 95. 

“G. H. von Langsdorf, Voyages and Travels in Various Parts of the World, 
II, 152. 

“J. Kohler, “Das Recht der Marschallinsuliner,” in Zeitsch. f. vergl. Rechts- 
wissen, XIV, 417. 

”D. Porter, Journal of a Cruise Made to the Pacific Ocean, Il, 59. 

"J.J. Jarves, History of Hawaiian Islands from the Earliest Traditionary Pe- 
riod to the Year 1848, XVIII, 42. 

“W. Ellis, History of Madagascar, Il, 138. 

“J. Sibree, op. cit., p. 252. 

“ Ibid., loc. cit. * Tbid., loc. cit. 

“E. Best, “Maori Marriage Customs,” in Trans. and Proceed. New Zealand 
Inst, XXXVI, 32; E. Tregear, The Maori Race, p. 284; E. Dieffenbach, Travels in 
New Zealand, I1, 40; W. Gisborne, The Colony of New Zealand, p. 27. 

“E. Best, op. cit., p. 33. 

“W. E. Roth, “Notes on Government, Morals, and Crime,” in North Queens- 
land Ethnography, Bulletin No. 8, p. 7. 

M. Buch, Die Wotjaken, p. 45. 

“ W. Bogoras, “The Chukchee,” in Pub. Jesup N. Pa. Esp., VII, 572. 

 W. G. Sumner, “The Yakuts” (From the Russian of Sieroshewski), in Jour. 
Anthr. Inst., XXXI, 96. 

™ 'W. Jochelson, “The Koryak,” in Pub. Jesup N. Pa. Exp., VI, 733. 

* W. Jochelson, “The Yukaghir and the Yukaghirized Tungas,” in Pub. Jesup 
N. Pa. Exp., IX, Part I, 62. 

™ H. H. Bancroft, op. cit., I, 514 n. ™ Ibid., p. 566. 
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ico,*°* the Huichal Indians of Texas,’*’ the Kodiaks of Alaska, 
the Araucanos Indians of Southern Chile,** the Joint Bay Eski- 
mos,**° the Hudson Bay Eskimos,"** the Korak Indians of Cali- 
fornia,” and the Northern California Indians,"** including both 
the Koniagas*** and the Tacullies**® of the Hyperboreans. 

Among these tribes children for the most part begin their sex- 
ual practices long before puberty,’** girls and boys being encour- 
aged in their mwaygini kwayta as the Melanesjans call their “cop- 
ulation amusement,’”** from the earliest age. (Among the Pangwe 
negroes north and west of the Ivindo River, West Africa, children 
only five and six years old, without any condemnation whatsoever, 
already imitate the sexual life of their parents and play “inter- 
course.”*** Among the Boloki “it is impossible to find a virgin 
above five years of age.’”’® Azimba Land children play “keeping 
house” before puberty.’*®? Lake Nyasa boys and girls play at being 
man and wife before puberty.’** Bakongo parents encourage their 
girls in their sex play long before puberty, “as it showed that they 
had proper desires, and later in life they would bear children,” 

Op. cit., p. 565. 

** C. Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico, II, 92. 

*“* G. H. von Lansdorf, of. cit., II, 236. 

R. E. Latcham, “Ethnology of the Araucanos,” in Jour. Anthr. Inst., 
XXXIX, 354. 

™° J. Murdock, “Ethnological Results of the Point Barrow Expedition,” in Ann. 
Rep. Bur. Ethn., 1X, 418. 

™ L. M. Turner, “Ethnology of the Ungava District,” in Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethn., 
XI, 189. See also W. E. Parry, Second Voyage for the Discovery of a Northwest 
Passage, p. §29. 

™S. Powers, Tribes of California, pp. 22, 157. 

™ H. H. Bancroft, op. cit., I, 351. 

™ Tbid., 1, 81. ™§ Tbid., I, 123. 

™ H. C. Angus, of. cit., p. 480; H. S. Stannus, of. cit., p. 309; J. Murdock, of. 
cit., p. 418; B. Malinowski, “Psychoanalysis and Anthropology,” in Psyche, IV, 318; 
W. Jochelson, op. cit., p. 68; E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, of. cit., I, 38; H. H. 
Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, p. 824. 


™ B. Malinowski, loc. cit. ™* G. Tessman, op. cit., p. 252. 
™ J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, p. 127. 
™” H.C. Angus, op. cit., p. 480. ™ H. S. Stannus, loc. cit. 


™ J. H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, p. 172. 
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and Ila-speaking natives regard their children’s very early sexual 
practices “as preparation and training for what is man’s and wom- 
an’s chief business in life.’”*** 


The diversity and number of peoples that do not value pre- 
marital chastity may or may not be significant. But unless we con- 
fuse the fact of one specific social institution with the fact of a 
multiplicity of types, modes, institutions, impersonal yet no less 
real forms of social life,*** and in the absence of the former deny 
the presence of the latter, we cannot say that even a system of sex- 
ual promiscuity, wherever it exists, is not as truly a social as an in- 
dividual matter of fact. That the presence of social control is an 
actual fact with such systems of sex life, among the aforementioned 
peoples, as with all forms of sex conduct, a study of even the rather 
scanty detailed observations now available in the reports of an- 
thropologists and other observers of the life of these peoples will 
show. 


Even if, to start with, we should consider social control as be- ) 
ing no more than primarily some clearly defined institutional re-/ 


strictions, these also are, as a matter of fact, invariably present 
among the tribes and peoples listed above. Human life is too much 
an organic whole, and the sex phase in it is too transcending and 
touches life in too many relations that the system of “freedom” of 
indulgence considered should be altogether without some clearly 
established limiting conditions, publicly enforced, altogether with- 
out some constraints that issue from other manifold implications. 


The sexual “freedom” individuals have among these peoples is, 
in the first place, definitely limited and clearly restrained through 
taboos, wherever current, regarding exogamy and incest. These 
constitute fundamental and all-powerful social controls of the sex 
conduct of the boys and girls concerned. To a Tubetube,’** Waga- 
waga,'** Wamira,’** Wedan,*** or Gelaria boy, as to the other boys 


™ E. W. Smith, and A. M. Dale, op. cit., II, 38. 

™ C. H. Cooley, Social Organization, chaps. xviii and xix. 
 C. G. Seligmann, of. cit., p. 499. 

™ Ibid. ™ Ibid. ™ Ibid. 
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and girls living among exogamous peoples, “the women of his clan 
are strictly taboo sexually for him.’””’*” With all the promiscuity of 
the Pangwes, they must not cohabit with relations.**° It will never 
occur to a Masai native not to follow his tribal incest rules strict- 
ly.*** Kavirondo girls and boys of the same clan live in separate 
quarters, and, as the girls and boys of many other tribes, must not 
have sexual relations with each other.**” 

Some of these peoples have also a most pronounced brother- 
sister taboo.*** Among the Tubetube, boys who have sisters sleep 
away from home to avoid being present*** when their sisters’ lovers 
come to spend the night with them. And, among the Trobriands, 
while a girl’s father may have sexual relations with her,** though 
it is considered wrong to cohabit with the daughter of one’s wife,’” 
brothers and sisters are kept stringently apart, not only in sexual 
intercourse,’*’ but as well in what might be ordinarily considered 
merely friendly relations.'** Indeed, a Trobriand Islander, deem- 
ing physical resemblance somehow a sign of sexual intimacy, will 
consider it an outrageous insult and especially degrading to be told 
that he in the slightest degree resembles his sister.**° 

The social restrictions upon the premarital promiscuity of boys 
and girls among some peoples, though just the reverse of a taboo 
against kindred, are nevertheless just as binding. While among 
many peoples a boy and girl will, as stated above, pass the night 
together only if they are of intermarrying clans, and not prevented 
from marrying by other special restrictions,**® Yukaghit girls, on 

™ B. Malinowski, of. cit., p. 315. ™ G. Tessman, op. cit., p. 253. 

™ R. Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 50. 

™ John Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, p. 281. 

** B. Malinowski, “The Psychology of Sex and the Foundation of Kinship,” in 
Psyche, IV, 99. 

™ C. G. Seligmann, of. cit., p. 502. 

™ B. Malinowski, “Psychoanalysis and Anthropology,” Psyche, IV, 327. 

™ Tbid., p. 326. 

*" B. Malinowski, “The Psychology of Sex, etc.,” p. 125. 

** B. Malinowski, “Psychoanalysis and Anthropology,” Psyche, IV, 298 ff. 

* B. Malinowski, “The Psychology of Sex, etc.,” p. 126. 

“ C. G. Seligmann, oP. cit., pp. 503 ff. 
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the other hand, are free sexually only within the limits of their own 
territorial group.*** Thus, while Mortlock Island girls are only at 
liberty to have sexual relations with men belonging to other 
tribes,** the Bengala,*** the Bhuiyars of Bengal,*** and the natives 
of other peoples and tribes may have relations with women of their 
own tribe and with no other. Such, likewise, is the restriction 
among the Nagas of Assam.**° Among these a girl’s lovers are, it is 
specified, “all of her own family, no one of whom it would be pos- 
sible for her to marry.’”** 


Then again, as already implied, the sexual promiscuity per- 
mitted has to contend with the institution of marriage universal 
among men.**’ The promiscuity is for the most part specified to be 
the case only before marriage. In many tribes no youth, as a rule, 
may have sexual relations with a married woman, nor a wife with 
a young man not her husband. This is the social attitude among 
the Kavirondo,’*** the Bateso,**° the Wanyamwezi,’” the natives of 
Azimba Land,*” and so on. 

Among the Mailu natives both boy and girl are bound to keep 
chaste after they are betrothed.*** Though among the Koita and 
Motu the couple continue their sexual relations during the whole 
time of betrothal,*** and an Obubura Hill girl is permitted to have 
many lovers, even after she is engaged to be married,’** cohabita- 
tion is prohibited to the betrothed among the Naga tribes of Mani- 
pur,’*° and is not permitted to the girl if she is betrothed, specifical- 

“ W. Jochelson, op. cit., p. 65. J. Kubary, op. cit., p. 252. 


“J. H. Weeks, “Anthropological Notes on the Bengala, etc.,” in Jour. Anthr. 
Inst., XX XIX, 448. 


“E. T. Dalton, op. cit., p. 142. * John Roscoe, op. cit., p. 281. 
™ A. W. Davis, op. cit., p. 250. ™ Ibid., p. 260. 
™ Ibid. ™ L. Decle, op. cit., p. 346. 


“ Cf. E. Westermarck, op. cit., 1, 27 ff. ™ H. C. Angus, of. cit., p. 481. 

™ B. Malinowski, “The Natives of Mailu,” Trans. Roy. Soc. South Australia, 
XXXIX, 559. 

™ C. G. Seligmann, op. cit., p. 76. 
™ B. Malinowski, “Baloma, the Spirits of the Dead in the Trobriand Islands,” 
in Jour. Anthr. Inst., XLVI, 254. 


™® T. C. Hodson, op. cit., p. 87. 
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ly, among the North Queensland natives,*** among the Bengala na- 
tives,’°’ among the Hawaiian natives,’** and among other peoples. 
Although a Bakongo girl, even if betrothed, is encouraged to have 
sexual relations with men,’** it must not be with her intended hus- 
band.*® If her intended husband has sexual relations with her, he 
forfeits all money he paid on her account.** 

Though it is permissible among the Yakuts for young wives to 
live with their parents, and for a time to have many lovers,” a 
wife’s fidelity after marriage is, as a rule, strictly maintained 
among most tribes. Such is reported to be the case among the na- 
tives of Washington Islands,*** among the Korak Indians,’ 
among the Metabele,’®* among the Radack’*® natives, among the 
Northern California Indians,’” as especially among the Koniagas 
of the Hyperboreans.** While among Eskimo women, it is re- 
ported, fidelity is not expected even after marriage when the 
husband is away from home,*® sexual promiscuity has to reckon 
with chastity after marriage, especially among women, among 
the Khyoungtha of the dwellers of the Hill Tracts of Chit- 
tagong,’”° the Kachins of Upper Burma,’ the Maoris of New 
Zealand,’** the Madison Islanders on the Pacific,*** and so on. 
Among the Toungtha on the Hill Tracts of Chittagong, both hus- 
band and wife are chaste after marriage.’*** Among the Angami 
Nagas of Assam, chastity begins with marriage, and conjugal infi- 
delity is exceedingly rare.*”® 

* W.E. Roth, op. cit., p. 7. * J. H. Weeks, op. cit., p. 417. 

“J. J. Jarves, op. cit., p. 43. 

** J. H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, pp. 106 ff. 


 Ibid., p. 143. ™ Tbid., loc. cit. * W. G. Sumner, oP. cit., p. 96. 
** G. H. von Langsdorf, op. cit., II, 152. * H. H. Bancroft, op. cit., I, 381. 
**S. Powers, op. cit., pp. 22, 157. * H. H. Bancroft, op. cit., 1, 81. 
* L. Decle, op. cit., p. 160.  W.E. Parry, op. cit., p. 529. 
* Otto von Kotzebue, op. cit., III, 172. ™ T. H. Lewin, op. cit., p. 47. 


™ G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, op. cit., I, Part I, 407. 

*? Edward Shorthand, Tradition and Superstitions of the New Zealanders, 
p. 120. 

™ D. Porter, loc. cit. ™ TH. Lewin, op. cit., p. 77- 

151). Prain, op. cit., p. 492; S. E. Peal, “On the Morong as Possibly a Relic of 
Pre-Marriage Communism,” Jour. Anthr. Inst., XXII, 248. 
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The promiscuous sex practices among the tribes and peoples 
considered also evidence the presence of social control in the fact 
of the common group attitudes on the relations to exist between 
pregnancy and marriage. Most tribes and peoples have organized 
group attitudes, adverse to extra-wedlock pregnancy and the birth 
of fatherless children, clearly and cogently specifying that children 
be born only into family life. Thus the natives of the various tribes 
of New Guinea consider prenuptial motherhood reprehensible.*”* 
It is not the custom among them for unmarried girls to have ba- 
bies."’ Premarital pregnancy is tabooed among the Trobriand 
Islanders.*** The fecundity of unmarried girls is highly censured 
among theyn.*** A Trobriand youth will surely abandon his girl 
paramour ‘with whom he may have cohabited for some time and 
may have lived a more or less exclusive sexual life if she gives 
birth.*®° 

Illegitimates are rare among the Nagas of Assam.*** Among 
the Bairo natives, if an unmarried girl becomes pregnant, it is un- 
derstood that means be taken to produce a miscarriage.*** Among 
the Masai—and also among the Nandi—natives, an unmarried 
mother strangles her child as soon as it is born.*** Ibo girls throw 
their children into the bush,*** and Yukaghir girls must not become 
pregnant.**® Illegitimates are rare also among the Pangwe na- 
tives.’*° 

It is disgraceful for a girl of the Ibo natives of the Awka dis- 
trict to have a child if she does not have a permanent suitor.** 
Among the Awemba natives an unmarried pregnant girl “becomes 


“" B. Malinowski, “The Psychology of Sex and the Foundation of Kinship in 
Primitive Societies,” in Psyche, IV, 119. 
Ibid., p. 120. 


“* B. Malinowski, “Baloma, Spirits of the Dead in the Trobriand Islands,” in 
Jour. Anthr. Inst., XLIV, 404. 


™ B. Malinowski, “The Psychology of Sex, etc.,” p. 123. 

™ B. Malinowski, “Baloma, Spirits of the Dead, etc.,” p. 408. 

™ A. W. Davis, of. cit., p. 250. 

“" H. H. Johnson, of. cit., I, 610. ™ W. Jochelson, op. cit., p. 68. 
™ [bid., 1, 878. ™ G. Tessman, of. cit., p. 258. 
™ N. W. Thomas, op. cit., p. 60. “™N. W. Thomas, op. cit., p. 69. 
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a byword in the village.”*** She is made to walk round the huts, 
carrying a water-pot on her head, running the gauntlet of the older 

Unmarried girls among the Ibo natives of the Awka district 
avoid pregnancy before they have had their characteristic initia- 
tion body-marks cut.*®° Should the promiscuous sexual relations 
among the boys and girls of the Ila-speaking peoples result in the 
pregnancy of one of the girls before she has gone through the pu- 
bertal initiation ceremony, she is considered to have conceived a 
“monstrosity.” The man, if discovered, is then fined, the girl pun- 
ished in some way, sometimes even being exposed to death,” and 
the child killed as soon as it is born.*” 

In some of the foregoing tribes, however—as is the case among 
the Nagas of Assam***—among the Tipperahs of the dwellers on 
the Hill Tracts of Chittagong*** and among the Ibo-speaking peo- 
ples of the Awaka natives,’® pregnancy on the part of an unmar- 
ried girl merely leads to her marriage.*** 


Nor can it be said that the boys and girls among these tribes 
have no socially required and individually exampled modesty, sen- 
timents of propriety,**’ and so on, in their sexual life. The fact is 
clearly that the form that the modesty takes is set by the group in 
which the boys and girls live. The particular decorum of these 
young people demonstrates unmistakably how entrenched’”’ is the 


** G. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, op. cit., p. 157. ™ Ibid. 
N. W. Thomas, op. cit., p. 69. 
W. Smith and A. M. Dale, of. cit., II, 39. Ibid. 


™S.E. Peal, op. cit., p. 248. 

™ T. H. Lewin, op. cit., p. 80. 

N. W. Thomas, loc. cit. 

J. Roscoe, op. cit., p. 281; H. S. Stannus, of. cit., p. 312; J. H. Weeks, 
Among the Primitive Bakongo, p. 108; W. G. Sinner, “The Yakuts,” in Jour. Anthr. 
Inst., XXXI1, 97; W. Munzinger, op. cit., p. 544; L. M. Turner, op. cit., p. 189; M. 
Buch, op. cit., p. 45. 

* Cf. J. Kubary, op. cit., p. 252; W. G. Sumner, op. cit., p. 96; Otto von 
Kotzebue, op. cit., p. 172; W. Mariner, op. cit., p. 177. 

*® This subject is considered in somewhat greater detail in the completed essay 
referred to above. 
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control of the group over the individuals constituting it. Thus, 
though what might be called the attire of Trobriand women is 
much too scanty to satisfy our notions of decency in dress, and, in 
addition, notwithstanding the fact that, according to their notions 
of propriety, they need have no special way of dressing during the 
menstrual period, and have no particular modesty between the 
sexes on that subject,*®® it is said that no one of them will ever 
strip in the presence of another;*°° the girls, it is reported, “even 
when most desirous that a young man should have connection with 
them, never make the least attempt to incite by exposure.’’”* No 
Melanesian man, similarly, will be so indelicate as ever to take off 
his perineal bandage, even when bathing.*” Neither sex of the 
North Queensland natives will exhibit their fundaments,”” a wom- 
an with a specially enlarged clitoris doing her best to hide it.?* 
Among the same natives a young girl will invariably wear a small 
apron-belt which she will discard only after sufficient pubic hairs 
have grown, which, in her group way of thinking, serves the pur- 
pose adequately.”” 


The various native peoples considered have, thus, even in their 
“free” sex conduct, definitely characteristic group ideas of de- 
cency, propriety, and so on. Moreover, it is reported that a breach 
of these ingrained habits of thought and action is sure to constitute 
disappointment, insult, or outrage, inviting, to say the least, ill- 
will, contempt, derision, disgrace, and antagonistic feeling. The 
following may serve as examples of these. Mortlock Islanders con- 
sider it very indelicate for one even to mention the names of the 
sexual organs, or the navel, the abdomen, and so on.” A Mortlock 
native, especially if a woman is present, will, accordingly, blush at 
such indecencies of behavior on the part of a white man, and even 

™ B. Malinowski, “The Psychology of Sex and the Foundation of Kinship,” in 
Psyche, IV, 104. 

™ C. G. Seligmann, of. cit., p. 568. 

™ Ibid. ™ W. E. Roth, of. cit., p. 7. 

™ Ibid. ™ Ibid. 

* W. E. Roth interprets the wearing of the apron, etc., in this way, loc. cit. 

™ J. Kubary, of. cit., p. 252. 
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despise him for indulging in them.*” In the eyes of the Ba-ila- 
speaking peoples it is strictly tonda, or taboo, for the father of a 
girl to protect his daughter in her sex life. If he did, he would be 
vilified, and people would say, “He makes his child his wife.’”” 
The Mailu natives on the seaboard of Cape Rodney, British New 
Guinea, in contrast to other Melanesian natives*” and other peo- 
ples*”® do not allow a stranger to approach their women.”** Among 
them a white man can neither win the favors of a girl,”’* nor, if in- 
sistent in his desire he should continue in his attempt, escape the 
wrath of a native man.”* 


The invariable presence of social control in the promiscuous 
sexual practices among the tribes and peoples being considered is 
seen further in the presence among many of them of characteris- 
tically tribal forms of courtship. Cohabitation, in even a “free” 
system of sexual living, must, among men, have some preliminary 
mode of choice or selection of partners. And this distinctly mental 
phase, like all the mental life of men, shows the invariable presence 
of social factors. 

Choosing a partner for the night is thus not altogether a pri- 
vately individual matter among these tribes. It is among some of 
them a rather elaborate group affair. Among the Trobriand Island- 
ers this is often done, according to Dr. Malinowski, through “cere- 
monial arrangements”*** in which the girls of the village, decorated 
peculiarly according to the characteristically tribal mode,”** repair 
in a body”® to some other place*’ to enter upon a sexual spree. 
And when there, “they publicly range themselves for inspection, 


J. Kubary, loc. cit. 

** E. W. Smith and A. M. Dale, op. cit., II, 40. 

* Cf. C. G. Seligmann, op. cit., p. sor. 

™ Cf. D. Prain, of. cit., p. 491 and others. 

™ B. Malinowski, “The Natives of Mailu,” in Trans. Roy. Soc. So. Australia, 
XXXIX, 559. 

™ Ibid. ™ Ibid. 

™ Malinowski, Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p. 53. 

B. Malinowski, loc. cit. 

™ Ibid. Ibid. 
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and each is chosen by a local boy, with whom she spends the 
ni 
; Among the Wagawaga, as well, there are worked out forms 
whereby girls choose their partners for the night. Here, Professor 
Seligmann tells us,”*® the girls resort in the dusk to a potuma, or one 
of the “public houses” set aside for the purpose. After dark a 
number of young bachelors of the community proceed to such a 
public house and, with the exception of one of them, squat down 
outside. This latter youth acts as the ambassador and “enters the 
house and asks the girls if any of them are willing to receive any of 
the boys whose names he repeats. If one of the latter finds favor, 
the girl says, ‘allright, you tell him byemby to come.’ Usually each 
girl selects a partner, and after finding out which girls want com- 
panions, the ambassador comes out and tells the boys which of 
them have been selected; the latter resort to the potuma, while the 
unchosen remainder may proceed to another girl-house and there 
go through the same program.””*° 
The Wotjaks also have a “marriage game.” Several boys and 
girls gather in pairs. Then each pair hides in some out-of-the-way 
place, and afterward they all gather again.*** Messrs. Gouldsbury 
and Sheane allude to the night dances, and other things accom- 
panying it, going on until the early hours among the Plateau na- 
tives of Northern Rhodesia.*** Baumann tells about the Wadigo 
couples of boys and girls running off after some evening dance or 
feast.” Colonel T. C. Hodson speaks about the peculiar “rope- 
pulling contests” between boys and girls of the Naga tribes—espe- 
cially the Tangkuls—of Manipur.*** Dalton reports of the all-night 
singing and flirting of many boys and girls together among the 
Bhuiyars of Bengal.?** John Roscoe, in talking about the Kavi- 
rondo natives of the Bantu, relates their characteristic practice of 
how, during the day, the boys of another village come and make 
love to the girls, and how the girls repay the visit to the boys at 


™ Ibid. ™ Op. cit., p. 141. 
™ Op. cit., p. S00. ™ Op. cit., p. 152. 
™ C. G. Seligmann, ibid. ™ Op. cit., p. 87. 


™ M. Buch, op. cit., p. 45. * Op. cit., pp. 143 f. 
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night, with sexual intercourse resulting.*** John H. Weeks de- 
scribes the mbele of the Bakongo natives, the boys’ beating of 
drums, the girls’ singing, as the organized preliminary to sexual 
congress to follow.*** 


But showing even more clearly the group aspect of premarital 
promiscuity is the fact of many peoples’ making tribal arrange- 
ments, providing public means where the promiscuous sexual prac- 
tices of the young men and women concerned are to be indulged in. 

While the cohabiting of the boys and girls among the Mailu,™ 
the Tubetube,”” the Motu,” and others is socially understood to 
take place in the home of the girl—a Yukaghir girl being, it is re- 
ported, specially provided after puberty*’ with her own separate 
sleeping tent to facilitate her nightly visitors***—among the Fors, 
either in the girl’s or the boy’s home;*** and among some, as the 
Wedan,*** the Wamira,*** or Gelaria*** natives, in a rough shelter 
in the bush, many tribes have peculiarly tribal arrangements for 
the purpose. Thus, the Wagawaga have the definitely provided 
public-houses or potumas, already referred to, for girls to pass the 
night with their lovers.*** Among the Yakuts, likewise, the young 
girls live together during the night in common houses** where their 
sexual promiscuity takes place.*** The Monbuttu natives have 
what they call a “lovers’ home,”**° and the Bakongo natives have 
for this purpose a system of lodges located in the dense forest.” 
The Trobriand Islanders have the bukumatula, or special, com- 
mon “bachelor houses,” where adolescent boys and girls come in 

™ Op. cit., p. 281. 

** J. H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, p. 121. 

™* B. Malinowski, “The Natives of Mailu,” p. 562. 

 C. G. Seligmann, of. cit., p. 502. 


™ Ibid., p. 76. Ibid. 

™ W. Jochelson, op. cit., p. 63. ™ Ibid., p. 504. 

™ Ibid. ™ Ibid., p. 500. 

** RR. W. Fekion, of. cit., p. 233. ™ W. G. Sumner, op. cit., p. 96. 


™ C. G. Seligmann, op. cit., pp. 503 ff. ™ Tbid., p. 92. 
Edward Schnitzer, op. cit., p. 208. 
™ J. H. Weeks, op. cit., pp. 158, 160, 161. 
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couples to spend the night together.** Among the Kachins of Up- 
per Burma each village has two or three little so-called “bachelor 
huts” at the disposal of any girl to come to with her favored 
man.” The Tuhoe Maoris of New Zealand have “play houses’”*“* 
in which games and dances are held and where boys and girls make 
advances to each other.**° 


Likewise do the concrete facts with regard to the particular 
manner, the specific practices, the common understandings, mani- 
fested in the sexual promiscuity show the invariable presence of 
social control in it. These are socially suggested and socially main- 


tained. Thus are, what might be called “the rules of the game,” 


the regular modes of procedure, the ordinary course of action ex- 
pected and entrenched. 

Thus, it is socially understood among the Mailu*** and others 
that the boy will come to the girl only after all is quiet in the 
house,**’ the Yukaghit lad will wait until the lights are extin- 
guished,*** and the Tubetube lover will enter through the back 
door only,**° talk in low tones,®””° and leave before daylight,” al- 
though there is no special need for him to do so, everybody in the 
household being perfectly aware of his doings; “and again, for the 
sake of propriety,” keeping up the appearance of secrecy.*** 

Among the Wagawaga,”” and the Tubetube,”™ the Gelaria na- 
tives,**° and others, the social propriety is that the girl alone will 
broach the subject of marriage during the time of intercourse.” 
Among the Koita and Motu the boy will never refuse the girl’s 

*“ B. Malinowski, “Psychoanalysis and Anthropology,” in Psyche, IV, 297, 324; 
also ibid., Argonauts of the Western Pacific, p. 56. 

* G. Scott and J. P. Hardiman, op. cit., p. 407. 


“E. Best, op. cit., p. 33. ™ Ibid. 

™ B. Malinowski, “The Natives of Mailu,” Trans. Roy. Soc., p. 560. 

™ Ibid. * C. G. Seligmann, of. cit., p. 502. 
** W. Jochelson, of. cit., p. 63. ™ Ibid. 

™ Ibid. 

™ See, for example, ibid., p. 502; and B. Malinowski, op. cit., p. 562. 

™ C. G. Seligmann, of. cit., p. 502. ™* Ibid., p. 504. 


™ Ibid. ™ Ibid. 
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marriage proposal directly;*** he will always send his answer with 
a friend if it is unfavorable.** Among the Milne Bay natives in- 
timacies do not continue if the boy does not accept the girl’s pro- 
posal of marriage.”® Likewise Koita and Motu girls will not as a 
rule allow those boys who refused their offer of marriage to make 
any subsequent visits.*°° 


marital chastity, and permit a system of sexual promiscuity among 
its boys and girls, there is clear evidence of the invariable presence 

a of social factors. Whether these are seen as institutional restraints 
present, issuing from the group’s larger taboos and ideals, or as the 
more positive, even if more subtle, social controls of standards set 
up, modes worked out, or methods suggested, society’s participa- 
tion in the sexual conduct of men and women is evident. Accord- 
ingly, even in a system of sexual promiscuity, it must be clear, sex- 
ual acts and practices are not individual alone, but as truly so- 
cial also. 

f Social control is invariably present even in presumably “free” 
se 


s Thus, even among tribes and peoples that do not value pre- 
| 


xual conduct. 


*7 C. G. Seligmann, oP. cit., p. 76. Ibid., p. 503. 
Tbid. Ibid. 
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THE METHODOLOGY OF RACIAL TESTING: ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE FOR SOCIOLOGY* 


MARGARET MEAD 
Barnard College 


ABSTRACT 


A discussion of the methodology of racial intelligence testing is both pertinent 
and necessary. Three problems are involved: measurement of (1) the racial admix- 
ture factor; (2) the social status factor; (3) the linguistic —- factor. The 
methodology of each of these phases of the problem is 


The unquestioning quotation of the results in one field of re- 
search by workers in another field carries with it at least tacit ap- 
proval of the methodology which produced those results. The soci- 
ologist is, therefore, very much concerned with the methods em- 
ployed in experimental psychology, which furnishes him with so 
much of the raw material for generalization. Perhaps no results of 
experimental psychology have been utilized so widely and so un- 
critically as the results of intelligence testing, and particularly of 
the intelligence testing of different racial and nationality groups. 
In the discussion of race problems, a controversy so encumbered 
by worn-out dogmas and hot partisanships, this quantitative type 
of material was particularly welcome. 

The first research to be generally exploited was the army test- 
ing. But here so many opponents of the resulting generalizations 
came forward with destructive criticism, and so many defenders 
of the tests carefully tried to warn the layman against unjustified 
conclusions, that the mischief became too public to be dangerous. 
No discussions today which pretend to scientific caution quote the 
army tests without many explicit reservations. But the criticisms 
of the army tests were in great part devoted to the deficiencies of 
all intelligence tests, of verbal tests, or of group tests as such. Far 

* This article was submitted for publication in August, 1924. Since the author 


is out of the country, it has been necessarily impossible to include the results of re- 
searches published subsequent to that time. 
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less attention was devoted to the special problems inherent in racial 
and nationality testing. Thus, while the writer on general social 
problems has learned that the methodology of intelligence testing 
is still in swaddling clothes, he is not so conscious that a methodol- 
ogy adequate to deal with racial and nationality testing has not 
even been born. And, unwarned, he draws freely and uncritically 
upon the findings of special studies which appear from time to 
time in the scientific journals. Many of these studies appear to 
have avoided the pitfalls into which the army tests fell. They are 
often individual tests instead of group tests; the question of in- 
equalities of education is ruled out when school groups are used as 
subjects; the selection argument does not seem to be so readily 
applicable when the subjects are all taken from the same city and 
often from the same public school. So these results come to be util- 
ized in far other ways than their authors intended. Paradoxically 
enough, one of the experiments most often quoted in heated dis- 
cussions“ is by the author of “On the Need for Caution in Estab- 
lishing Race Norms.’” A discussion of the methodology of this 
particular province of intelligence testing, a province so pregnant 
with explosive results, would seem, therefore, to be both pertinent 
and necessary. I shall first review the experiments which have 
substantiated the need for one or another of these special method- 
ological requirements—no published experiment has taken them 
all into consideration. 

The special problems involved in this type of testing are three 
in number: (1) the practicability and validity of attempts to 
equate test score and amount of racial admixture; (2) the effect 
which social status has on the results of such tests—the problem 
here is threefold: Does social status influence test score? Is it 
particularly influential in the case of immigrant groups or groups 
which suffer from social discrimination because of their race? 
What methods are adequate to evaluate the social status of the 
children so tested? (3) What effect does linguistic disability have 

48 William McDougall, Js the Werld Safe for Democracy? pp. 63-64. Lothrop 


Stoddard, The Revolt against Civilization, p. 63, quoting A. H. Arlitt, “Further 
Data on the Influence of Race and Social Status on the Intelligence Quotient,” 


Proc. Amer. Psych. Assoc., 1920. 
"A. H. Arlitt, Jour. of Applied Psych., VI (1921), 378-80. 
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on the test results? These three aspects of the matter will be con- 
sidered in turn. 


RACIAL ADMIXTURE 


On the face of it, no method of determining race differences in 
intelligence seems more promising than this attempt to equate test 
scores with the amount of Negro or Indian blood, as the case may 
be, when it is possible, as it often is in this country, to study such 
a mixed group. In such an instance it seems highly probable that 
language and social status might be controlled, and the effect of 
race as such isolated and studied. But here we are confronted with 
two difficulties: one technological, the other theoretical. Does a 
quantitative expression of degree of admixture have any qualita- 
tive significance and, if so, how may this quantitative expression 
be arrived at? Garth suggests: “If the genetic law works in 
mental traits as it does in physical traits, possibly we ought to get 
multimodal effects in one distribution of mixed bloods’ perform- 
ance in a mental test; particularly should we get at least bimodal 
effects in a distribution of performances of an F, population.” But 
this is not enough. We cannot use either degree of variability or a 
multimodal distribution first as hypothesis and then as proof. And 
while increased variability is generally recognized by physical 
anthropologists as an index of racial admixture, it is not so specific- 
ally developed a concept as to make possible exact equations be- 
tween the expression of intelligence in a test and exact degree of 
intermixture involved. 

If, however, we lay aside this theoretical objection as incap- 
able of solution on the basis of our present knowledge of the laws i 
of heredity, and an attempt is made to establish a purely empirical 
relationship between degrees of racial admixture and intelligence 
scores, what methods can be used? Garth* and Hunter* used the 


*T. R. Garth, “Results of Some Tests on Full and Mixed Blood Indians,” Jour. 
of Appl. Psych., IV (1921), 359-72. “Comparison of the Mental Ability of Mixed 
and Full-Blood Indians on the Basis of Education,” Psych. Rev., XXIX (1922), ; 
221-36. “Mental Fatigue of Mixed and Full-Blooded Indians,” Jour. of Appl. ee 
Psych., VI (1922), 333-41. “National Intelligence Tests Given to Mixed and Full- ia 
Blood Indians,” Science, December 1, 1922. 

_ ‘W.S. Hunter, “A Relation of Degree of Indian Blood to Score on Otis Intel- 
ligence Test,” Proc. Amer. Psych. Assoc., 1920. 
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official records of the government schools. Subject to the accuracy 
of these genealogical records, this method is thorough and valid. 
But here Garth admits that his results are quite indeterminate be- 
cause the social conditions for his various groups were probably 
extremely varied before the children entered the government 
schools. Methodologically however, the procedure is sound. 

In his studies on the American Negro, Ferguson has made a 
less objective method the basis of his determination of amount 
of admixture. In 1916° he tested 907 school children in several 
Virginia cities, 421 of whom were colored. He made his estimate 
of amount of Negro blood on the basis of skin color graded by an 
eye judgment, and finds an increasingly high score with increased 
amount of white blood. From which result he generalizes as fol- 
lows: 

Such considerations indicate that it is a native ability and not an acquired 
capacity that differentiates the mixed from the pure negroes, and that skin 
color is its outward sign. [Italics mine.] They also indicate that the tests used 
are primarily tests of native capacity, and the consequent differences found 
between whites and negroes as a whole are innate differences. .. . . The av- 
erage performance of the colored people of this country in such intelligence 


work as that represented by the tests of higher capacity appears to be only 
about three-fourths as efficient as the performance of the white with the 


same amount of training. 


This is obviously reasoning in a circle; he divides his group 
according to skin color, finds differences between these divisions, 
then assumes that this proves skin color a valid index and that, 
therefore, the differences so found are innate. In 1919° Ferguson 
made a similar analysis of the results of the army testing of 5,425 
Negroes at Camp Lee. Again on the basis of an eye judgment he 
divided 1,132 of these Negroes into a “darker” and a “lighter” 
group, and found that the median Alpha score for the “lighter” 
group was 51, for the “darker,” 40; on the Stenquist combination 
test the group classified as “lighter” made a median score of 19; 
those called “darker,” a median score of 17. Eight additional com- 

*G. O. Ferguson Jr., “Psychology of the Negro,” Arch. of Psych., Vol. XXII, 
1916. 

*G. O. Ferguson Jr., “Intelligence of the Negroes at Camp Lee,” School and 
Society, IX (1919), 721-26. 
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panies were Classified by other observers and gave results com- 
parable to these. Ferguson has severely criticized’ a similar at- 
tempt, made by Morse and Strong,* as “rough,” yet his own meth- 
ods are open to the same criticism. There is no conclusive evi- 
dence that skin color, accurately determined, is a reliable index of 
racial admixture. Such a classification is even less admissible 
when unchecked by any such quantitative device as the color top. 
The methods of Garth and Hunter on one hand, and that of 
Ferguson and Strong on the other, are illustrations of a scientific 
and unscientific approach to this problem. If the genealogical 
method could be subjected to extensive verification and supple- 
mented by some technique for holding the other factors constant 
it might be productive of valuable results. 


SOCIAL STATUS 


Several careful attempts have been made to ascertain the in- 
fluence which social status has in this type of testing. Very often 
the conclusions of these experimenters have to be rejected because 
they have concentrated upon this one problem and neglected other 
complicating conditions, but they are none the less valuable as 
illustrations of the particular methodological point. 

In 1912 Phillips® made an investigation of the intelligence of 
white and Negro children in the Philadelphia public schools, using 
the Binet scale. His treatment of the social status factor was a 
specific attempt to hold it constant. The homes of the children 
were visited and rated on a four-division scale. Only those chil- 
dren, twenty-nine from each race, whose homes were rated “good” 
were used in the final comparisons. This method of elimination of 
all cases of incomparable social status is open to two objections. 
In the first place, strict comparability is exceedingly difficult to 
determine, and the final use of only one status group prevents the 
utilization of other status groups as checks. And in the second 

"Ferguson, 1916, of. cit. 

“A. M. Strong, “Three Hundred and Fifty White and Colored Children Meas- 
ured by the Binet Scale,” Ped. Sem., XX (1913), 485-515. 


*B. A. Phillips, “Binet Tests Applied to Colored School Children,” Psych. 
Clinic (1914), 190-96. 
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place, it is enormously unpractical in that it pares down the num- 
ber of cases, and the more exact the classification, the more cases 
there are which will have to be eliminated. 

Miss Arlitt has studied the effect of social status upon race 
norms more carefully than any other investigator. In most re- 
ported work social status has been a side issue, a check upon the 
main body of the results, not the central problem. But Miss Arlitt 
undertook to study it specifically. She describes two investiga- 
tions. The first one*® was made on 304 children in the primary 
grades, 169 of native-born white parentage, 68 of Italian paren- 
tage, and 67 Negroes. They were divided according to social status 
and the following results were obtained when the total group was 
considered: 


Median 1.Q 
106.5 


Ninety per cent of the native-born whites came from families 
ranked as superior or very superior; 88.2 per cent of the Italians 
and Negroes came from families of inferior or very inferior social 
status. When the Italians were compared with native-born whites 
of the same social status, the difference in intelligence quotient 
was only 7.7 instead of 22.2, the difference when only nationality 
groups, without regard to status, were compared. In the case of 
the Negroes, consideration of the social status factor reduced the 
difference from 23.3 to 8.6 points. 

In her second study** Miss Arlitt again studied native-born 
whites, Italians, and Negroes, making the social status ratings on 
the basis of Taussig’s occupational grouping. She found a dil- 
ference of 33.9 between the two extreme occupational groups in 
the same grade in school. When Italians and Negroes were com- 


* A. H. Ariitt, “Further Data on the Influence of Race and Social Status on 
the Intelligence Quotient,” Proc. Amer. Psych. Assoc., 1920. 

* A. H. Arlitt, “On the Need for Caution in Establishing Race Norms,” /owr- 
nal of Appl. Psych., V (1921), 179-83. 
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pared with their own occupational group among the native-born 
whites of native white parentage a difference similar to the one 
quoted above was found.’* 

From which investigation Miss Arlitt concludes that: “Race 
norms which do not take the social status factor into account are 
apt to be to that extent invalid.” Although many investigators, 
notably Terman and Yerkes, have endeavored to study the effect 
of social status upon tests scores, these are the only thorough at- 
tempts to analyze its influence when racial and nationality groups 
are being studied. 

A less careful attempt along these same lines was made by 
Strong’® in 1913 to correct the extreme differences found between 
the scores of Negro and white children by comparing the Negroes 
with the poor mill whites; they state that such a comparison was 
much less unfavorable to the Negro. 

Another body of data on the question of social status is found 
in the army results where the effect of northern or southern resi- 
dence is appreciably indicated in the Negro scores.** Fuckunda,”* 
in a study of Japanese children, tried to equate occupation of 
parent and score of child. However, he found a correlation be- 
tween social status and intelligence quotient of only .19. But he 
had only forty-three cases, and he fails to record the number in 
each of his three groups, for which his average I.Q.s are given as 
103, 82 and 92, respectively. 

These experiments are suggestive methodologically, although 
in almost every instance the results are vitiated by overemphasis 
of this one factor and a failure to deal with the other aspects of 
the case. Once the importance of the social status factor is estab- 
lished, it will be necessary to further refine the methods by which 
it is estimated. There will have to be experimental study of the 


“The difference between the Negroes and native-born whites without regard 
to social status was 23.1; when social status was considered it was only 8.6. For the 
Italians the corresponding differences were 21.5 and 7. 

“A. L. Strong, 1913, op. cit. 

“G. O. Ferguson, 1919, op. cit. 

* J. Fuckunda, “Some Data on the Intelligence of Japanese Children,” Amer. 
Jour. of Psych., October, 1923. 
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adequacy of any such rough index as the Taussig occupational 
rating, which we know is unsatisfactory in at least one case, where 
rural children are involved. But these recorded studies represent 


a distinct advance over the type of investigation which tests a 


group, regardless of the social status factor, and draws unquestion- 
ing conclusions from the scores so obtained. 
At this point might be mentioned a most interesting attempt 
to determine the relative influence of environment and race. A 
number of standardized tests were given to freshmen in three col- 
leges in China and one in India; the results were then compared 
with American norms. Unfortunately, Waugh’® does not give the 
number tested, but analysis of the results is extremely provocative. 
Comparing the scores of Americans and Indians, different environ- 
ment but same race,*’ there was a difference of 2.34 points in favor 
of the American group; comparing the Chinese and Indians, more 
similar environment and different race, the difference in score was 
2.5; comparing the Americans and the Chinese, different environ- 
ment and different race, the difference was 7.8. This approach is 
highly suggestive. 
LANGUAGE DISABILITY 


Perhaps no complicating factor in appraising the results of 
this kind of intelligence testing has been so neglected as the ques- 
tion of language disability. With the exception of the work of two 
investigators, the whole matter has usually been dismissed with 
statements that the child was under no language handicap beyond 
the first grade if he had gone to an American kindergarten,”* or 
that “all the Italians spoke English without difficulty,”*® or that 
the children were selected by the principal of the school as having 
no language handicap.” 

*K. L. Waugh, “A Comparison of Oriental and American Students,” Proc. 
Amer. Psych. Assoc., 1920. 

** Race is here used in its widest sense. 

*K. Young, “Mental Differences in Certain Immigrant Groups,” Univ. Oregon 
Public. No. 11, 1922. 

A. H. Arlitt, 1921, op. cit. 

*K. Murdock, “A Study of Race Differences in New York City,” School and 
Society, XI (1920), 147-50. 
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Rudolph Pintner** has emphasized the importance of this 
language factor: “The question of prognosis value for school 
purposes must not be confused with the question of absolute intelli- 
gence of different racial groups. It seems to the writer that non- 
verbal tests alone are adequate for this purpose. It is inconceiv- 
able that children living in an English-speaking environment, 
hearing, speaking, and reading nothing but English, should not 
have a distinct advantage in tests requiring the finding of op- 
posites, the hunting for an analogy, the filling in of an uncompleted 
sentence, and the like, as compared with children who hear a for- 
eign language at home and, in many cases, are required to com- 
municate in a foreign language to some people in their environ- 
ment. Such contrasting groups are very far from having had equal 
previous practice on the elements which go to make up the usual 
verbal test.” Pintner made two studies in which the performance 
of children speaking a foreign language is compared with that of 
American children, on the Binet” scale and the Non-Language 
test, and on the National and the Non-Language.** The English- 
speaking children gained six months in the Non-Language over 
their Binet mental age; the foreign-speaking gained sixteen 
months. From which Pintner concludes that “. . . . when classi- 
fied according to mental age, those children who hear a foreign 
language in their homes may suffer a serious handicap when tested 
only by the revision of the Binet scale.”’ When the National tests 
were used, Pintner found that 50 per cent of the foreign-speaking 
children exceeded the median mental age for American children 
on the Non-Language scale, but only 37 per cent did so on the 
National tests. 

Colvin and Allen* sought to isolate the effect of language on 
score by comparing the performance of fifty American and fifty 

“R. Pintner, “Comparison of American and Foreign Children on Intelligence 
Test,” Jour. Educ. Psych., May, 1923. 


*R. Pintner and R. Keller, “Intelligence Test of Foreign Children,” Jour. of 
Educ. Psych. (1922), pp. 214-22. 


*R. Pintner, 1923, op. cit. 
“S. S. Colvin and R. D. Allen, “Mental Tests and Linguistic Ability,” Jour. 
of Educ. Psych., January, 1923. 
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Italian children of the same school grade and attainment on a 
group, the National, and an individual, the Binet, test. They 
found a difference of thirteen points when the written group test 
was used, and a difference of only one point when the oral individ- 
ual test was used. Furthermore, in the group test, it was in Arith- 
metic alone, the section of the test requiring least verbal facility, 
that the Italians approached the American score. They conclude: 
“From the evidence now in our possession we can reasonably con- 
clude that linguistic ability is an important factor in the score ob- 
tained by an individual in an intelligence test that is based largely 
on words and their uses.” They further remark that the difference 
is greatest among younger children. 

This last result is apparently directly contradicted by an ex- 
periment reported by Young,”* wherein a group of children of 
“Latin” and North European descent were retested after a period 
of three years, and “the average change of the intelligence quo- 
tient downward was somewhat greater for the Latins than for the 
other groups.” It does seem plausible that if the difference in 
score be primarily due to language disability, it should diminish, 
not increase, after three years further exposure to English. In 
this connection a study on “The Effect of Bilingualism on Intel- 
ligence,” by Saer,”* is pertinent. He tested some 1,400 Welsh chil- 
dren, bilinguals and monoglots (speaking only English) by the 
Stanford scale, with special dextrality tests and special composi- 
tion tests. His results are careful and detailed, presented with full 
analysis and cautious checking up. He finds a distinct superiority 
of the monoglot children in rural districts, a superiority somewhat 
diminished in urban districts; he finds a superiority of monoglot 
university students over bilingual university students; the sense 
of dextrality is much more highly developed in the case of the 
monoglots, and the range of their vocabulary exceeds that of the 
bilinguals in either Welsh or English. He suggests that this dif- 
ference seems permanent, persisting to adulthood. Similar results 
are reported by Smith,”’ also working with Welsh children over a 

* K. Young, 1922, op. cit. 

*D. J. Saer, Brit. Jour. of Psych., July, 1923. 

*“F. Smith, “Bilingualism and Mental Development,” Brit. Jour. of Psych. 
XIII, 278. 
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period of three years of careful observation. He concludes: “Re- 
garded as a whole, therefore, these tests indicate that the monoglot 
child has an advantage over the bilingual child, an advantage 
which increases during his school life.” 

We have here two distinct approaches, that of Pintner and 
Colvin and Allen, which is mainly concerned with the vitiation of 
test results due to language handicap,** and this more speculative 
suggestion of Saer and Smith that bilingualism may have a funda- 
mental influence on intelligence itself, and not merely on its mani- 
festation in verbal tests. 

From these various attempts to elaborate a methodology of 
racial and nationality testing it is clearly evident that test scores 
are affected, to a degree not yet determined, by social status and 
by language disabilities. No attempt has yet been made to analyze 
the effects of that more subtle and less measurable aspect of en- 
vironment which may determine the attitude of the subject toward 
the tests and profoundly affect his score. The method of equating 
test score and amount of racial admixture is subject to modifica- 
tion in terms of these other complicating factors, and also to the 
inherent weaknesses of the method in the present state of ignor- 
ance concerning the laws regulating the inheritance of mental 
traits. 

All these considerations should suggest extreme caution in any 
attempt to draw conclusions concerning the relative intelligence of 
different racial or nationality groups on the basis of tests, unless 
a careful consideration is given the factors of language, education, 
and social status, and a further allowance is made for an unknown 
amount of influence which may be logically attributed to different 
attitudes and different habits of thought. 


*In this connection I would like to refer to an unpublished investigation of 
my own. I gave the Otis intelligence test to 276 Italian children and compared the 
scores with the amount of English spoken in the children’s homes, by their parents. 
It is to be noted that all these children were above the fourth grade in school and 
all spoke English themselves. The comparison showed a steadily rising median from 
an index of brightness of 64.16 for the group whose parents spoke all Italian, 69.3 
for those whose parents spoke some English, 74 for those of homes in which English 
was chiefly or entirely spoken. 


: 


NOTE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


It has become the custom for the incoming president of the American 
Sociological Society to make his first appearance as president in an an- 
nouncement in the March number of the Journal following his election. 
In this statement he announces the general subject for the next annual 
meeting, and any other matters of general interest to the members. 

The subject for the coming annual meeting is “The Progress of Soci- 
ology.” The American Sociological Society is now in its twenty-first 
year. The next meeting will be its majority birthday. During its adoies- 
cence the greatest war of history put civilization to the test. Eight years 
have passed since the Armistice. It seems that by this time we ought to 
be able to discern the direction in which our subject is moving, and where 
we have arrived. At least it is worth the trial. 

I solicit everyone who has any suggestion as to topics and speakers 
to send them to me at once. 

The section meetings, as usual, will be handled by the section chair- 
men and the president. Suggestions for these sections should be sent to 
the section chairmen. 

I covet the co-operation of every member for the coming year. Soci- 
ology is no longer on the defensive. The number and quality of people 
interested in it are evidences of its value in the interpretation of life. 
However, the chaotic condition of social life throughout the world is a 
challenge which can be met successfully only by the application of the 
most vigorous methods of science. Our programs each year provide an 
interchange of thought and method which works advance. It is my hope 
that every sociologist in the country will do his part to make our next 
meeting work a distinct advance in this field of knowledge. 

Joun L. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Annual meeting of the American Sociological Society ——The twenti- 
eth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society was held at 
Columbia University, December 28-31, the first session in New York 
since 1909. The attendance was large not only at all the general sessions, 
but also at the special meetings of the different sections. The program of 
the main sessions was organized around the central topic “The City.” 

At the joint session with the American Statistical Association, Presi- 
dent Robert E. Park outlined in his address, “The Concept of Position in 
Sociology,” the range of sociological research in city life from human 
ecology to social psychology, and the possiblities of its further develop- 
ment through the technique of the life history and of statistics. President 
Robert E. Chaddock, of the American Statistical Association, stressed the 
value of statistics as a college course, in his paper, “The Place of Statis- 
tics in Undergraduate Training.” 

An outstanding session was that of the division on Social Psychol- 
ogy, with its papers “The Nature of Human Nature,” by Ellsworth 
Faris; “The Problem of Personality Study in Urban Environment,” by 
William I. Thomas; “Social Distances and Social Ranges,” by Emory 
S. Bogardus; and “A Social Philosophy of City Life,” by Nicholas J. 
Spykman. Important and interesting papers on recent sociological re- 
search related to urban life presented at the meetings of the division on 
Social Biology, in charge of Edward B. Reuter; the division on Statisti- 
cal Sociology, in charge of F. Stuart Chapin; the division on Human 
Ecology, in charge of Roderick D. McKenzie; and the division on Social 
Research, in charge of C. E. Gehlke. 

In the division on Communication, Walter S. Rogers reported on 
“An International News Organization,” in which he sketched the organi- 
zation of the Institute of Current World Affairs; Harold D. Lasswell 
gave an address on “The Status of Research on International Propa- 
ganda and Opinion.” In a joint session with the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, papers were read by Charles A. Beard on “Economic 
Aspects of Metropolitan Planning”; Shelby M. Harrison, “Community 
Participation in City and Regional Planning”; and Harvey W. Zor- 
baugh, “The Natural Areas of the City.” 
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The oldest section, Rural Sociology, in charge of C. E. Lively, held 
three meetings, in which problems of teaching and of research in rural 
population, in rural group organization, and in rural social control were 
discussed. The section on the Sociology of Religion, organized last year, 
held four meetings: on plans for the organization of its work; “Social 
Factors in Religion”; “Religious Factors in City Life”; “Social Aspects 
of Theological Education.” The section on Educational Sociology, in 
charge of David Snedden, held two sessions, one of which was devoted to 
“Educational Research,” and the other to a discussion of “Educational 
Sociology.” The section on The Family, in charge of Mrs. W. F. Dun- 
mer, held one meeting, which was devoted to methods of research on the 
family from the standpoints of sociology, psychiatry, and social work. 
The section on Community Organization, meeting in conjunction with 
the National Community Center Association, held three meetings: “The 
Place of Forum and Group Discussion in Community Organization”; 
“The Sociology of the Gang and Natural Community Groups”; and 
“Factors in the Stimulation and Organization of Communities.” 

The officers of the Society for 1926 are: president, John L. Gillin; 
first vice-president, John M. Gillette; second vice-president, William I. 
Thomas; secretary-treasurer, E. W. Burgess. The following were elected 
members of the Executive Committee: William F. Ogburn, Emory S. 
Bogardus, Howard W. Odum, James E. Cutler, Edwin H. Sutherland, 
and Stuart A. Queen. 

Reports were made by A. A. Goldenweiser for the Committee on the 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences; F. S. Chapin for the Committee on 
Social Abstracts, and C. E. Gehlke for the Committee on Social Research. 
Amendments to the constitution were adopted providing that past presi- 
dents of the Society remain on the Executive Committee for a term of 
five years, provided that this limitation does not apply to past presidents 
whose term of office expired more than five years ago; the election of the 
secretary-treasurer by the Executive Committee; and the raising of the 
annual dues from four to five dollars (to become effective January |, 
1927), to meet increasing expenditures incidental to the expansion of the 
Society’s work. A special rate of $3.50 was fixed for student members 
when recommended by their teachers (effective January 1, 1926). A 
resolution was adopted that the Society express its gratitude for the 
prompt and almost unanimous response of its members to the appeal for 
contributions to meet the emergency occasioned by its expanding work. 
The Society elected as honorary members the following distinguished s0- 
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ciologists of other countries: René Worms, secretary of Institut interna- 
tional de sociologie; Leonard T. Hobhouse, University of London; Leo- 
pold von Wiese, Social Science Institute, Cologne. 

At the fifth annual dinner of the society, Franklin H. Giddings, Ed- 
ward A. Ross, Charles H. Cooley, representing the pioneers in sociology, 
and Nicholas J. Spykman, a newcomer in the sociological field, gave 
reminiscences on the subject presented by President Park, “How I Be- 
came a Sociologist.” 

An appreciated innovation by the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments was the institution of the Social Room—in charge of Miss Mar- 
garet Giddings—for registration, informal conferences, and exhibits. 


American Council of Learned Societies -—The annual meeting of the 
American Council of Learned Societies was held in New York City, on 
January 23. Representatives were present from all the constituent soci- 
eties. Dr. Waldo G. Leland reported that the Survey of Learned Soci- 
eties was nearing completion and would be published during the year. 
Professor Allen Johnson, Yale University, who was selected as general 
editor of the Dictionary of American Biography, stated that he would 
assume active charge in February of this year. 

The Council has secured a subvention of $10,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation for a Survey of Research in the United States in the Human- 
istic and Social Sciences. The survey will include projects of research 
being carried on by societies, academies, institutions, foundations, gov- 
ernmental agencies, research bureaus, etc., as well as by individual schol- 
ars, including students in graduate schools. It is also proposed to make 
as complete a list as possible of all funds, fellowships, prizes, etc., which 
are available for the aid and encouragement of research, and to investi- 
gate the existing means of publishing the results of research. The Coun- 
cil has secured as director of this survey Professor Frederic A. Ogg, of 
the University of Wisconsin, who assumes charge of the work in March. 
Every effort will be made to co-ordinate this survey with surveys which 
may be planned or undertaken by other bodies, such as the Social Science 
Research Council or the American Association of University Professors, 
— to avoid needless duplication and to meet as many needs as pos- 
sible. 

The officers for 1926 are: chairman, Joseph P. Chamberlain, Colum- 
bia University; vice-chairman, Walter F. Willcox; and secretary-treas- 
urer, Edward C. Armstrong, Princeton University. 

On the day preceding the meeting of the Council, the second annual 
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conference of secretaries of constituent societies was held. Each secretary 
gave a brief account of the present state and activities of his society, 
Special attention was given to the co-operation 0. the Society in the 
Dictionary of American Biography and in the Survey of Research and to 
the endowment campaigns now being carried on or considered by several 
of the societies. 


Committees and representatives of the American Sociological Soci- 
ety.—The following representatives and members of committees have 
been appointed by President John L. Gillin for the year 1926: Social 
Science Research Council: Shelby M. Harrison. (Other members, F. 
Stuart Chapin and William F. Ogburn.) Joint Commission on Social 
Studies in the Schools: C. A. Ellwood; Ross L. Finney, Social Ab- 
stracts: F. Stuart Chapin, chairman; Robert E. Park; U. G. Weatherly. 
American Council of Learned Societies: W. F. Ogburn; W. I. Thomas. 
Social Research: W. F. Ogburn; C. E. Gehlke; Hornell Hart. The 
Teaching of Social Science: C. A. Ellwood; J. O. Hertzler; E. H. Suth- 
erland. Rural Sociology: E. L. Morgan, chairman; E. L. Kirkpatrick; 
S. H. Hobbs, Jr. Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences: H. B. Woolston; 
W. F. Ogburn; Harry E. Barnes. Finance Committee: M. J. Karpf, 
chairman; T. D. Eliot, F. F. Laune. Committee on Nominations: C. C. 
North, chairman; C. H. Cooley; J. P. Lichtenberger; L. L. Bernard; 
U. G. Weatherly; F. H. Giddings; William J. Kirby. Organization of the 
National Social Science Fraternity: L. L. Bernard. Committee on Elec- 
tion of Foreign Sociologists as Honorary Members: U. G. Weatherly; 
E. C. Hayes; James Q. Dealey. To assist Professor Allen Johnson in the 
selection of members of the American Sociological Society for the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, E. A. Ross. Representative of the Soci- 
ety on the American Year Book: Frank H. Hankins. 


National Graduate Social Science Society—Alpha Pi Zeta, the na- 
tional graduate social science research society, held its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, December 20, 1925. Professor John D. Black 
(economics), University of Minnesota, was elected chairman of the Com- 
mittee on National Organization for the year 1926, to succeed Professor 
L. L. Bernard (sociology), Cornell University. Professor Clyde L. Grose 
(history), Northwestern University, was re-elected secretary, and Pro- 
fessor C. A. Ellwood (sociology), University of Missouri, was re-elected 
a member of the Board of Directors. Professor F. G. Bates (political 
science), Indiana University, was chosen as a new member of the Board 
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of Directors, to succeed Professor A. S. Hershey. Chapters of Alpha Pi 
Zeta are now active at Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, and 
Northwestern universities, and other chapters are under consideration. 
Chapters are established only in universities in which graduate work in 
the social sciences is well established. 


The First American Health Congress.—For the first time in the his- 
tory of public health in America, those who are doing the work itself will 
meet together and view it as a whole when the American Health Congress 
convenes in Atlantic City, May 17-22. This Congress has been the goal 
of the National Health Council, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
since its formation in 1921, and will reveal the vast strides in co-ordina- 
tion of effort and co-operation that the Council has brought about for 
its member organizations during the last five years. 


Cornell University.—Professor Dwight Sanderson is spending the 
year in Europe, studying rural organization with particular reference to 
the village. In October he attended the meeting of the International In- 
stitute of Argiculture at Rome. Professor B. L. Melvin returned from 
Europe in September. He spent the preceding summer in studying vil- 
lage life in Alsace-Lorraine. He is now completing his study of rural 
population trends in New York State. 

Professor L. L. Bernard will leave in February for Argentina, where 
he will spend several months studying the development of the social sci- 
ences there, particularly with reference to the economic, political, and 
social conditions which have influenced their development. 


Dartmouth College.—The second semester’s course in elementary so- 
ciology has started with an enrolment of 481 men, divided into twenty 
sections. Mr. J. E. Woodward, who was added to the staff for the first se- 
mester as an instructor, returned to Columbia University upon the re- 
turn of Professor E. B. Woods, who has been on sabbatical leave from the 
college. The total enrolment in courses given in the department during 
the current year is the highest which has yet been reached. 


Northwestern University —The Institute of Land Economics and 
Public Utilities, formerly at the University of Wisconsin, has been trans- 
ferred to the School of Commerce at Northwestern University. It re- 
mains under the direction of Dr. Richard T. Ely, and its staff become 
members of the Northwestern University faculty. The work of the Insti- 
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tute includes experimental laboratories in housing and other social- 
economic problems. 

Mr. Howard Becker is fellow, and Miss Alice Q. Rood, scholar, 
under the Wieboldt Foundation Grant. Mr. Becker is studying the socio- 
logical aspects of bereavement, and Miss Rood has analyzed a group of 
records in the Public Health Institute. 

Mr. William F. Byron, executive manager of Hull House, is giving 
three courses in the department, on Population, The Field of Social 
Work, and Public Health. 


Yale University—The Sterling Fellowships for Research in the Hu- 
manistic Studies and the Natural Sciences have been established by a 
gift of one million dollars from the Trustees of the Estate of the late 
John W. Sterling to stimulate scholarship and advanced research in all 
fields of knowledge. They are open equally to graduates of Yale Univer- 
sity and other approved colleges and universities in the United States 
and foreign countries, to both men and women, whether graduate stu- 
dents, or instructors or professors when on leave of absence, who desire 
to carry on studies and investigations under the direction of the Gradu- 
ate Faculty of Yale University. The Sterling Fellowships are divided 
into two general classes: Research or Senior Fellowships with stipends 
of $1,000-$2,500, and Junior Fellowships with stipends of $1,000- 
$1,500. Candidates for Research or Senior Fellowships must have the 
Ph.D. degree, or must have had such training and experience in research 
as are indicated by this degree. Candidates for Junior Fellowships must 
be well advanced in their work toward the Ph.D. degree. Applications 
for these fellowships should be addressed to the Dean of the Graduate 
School of Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, on blanks which 
may be obtained from him. Applications for the Junior Fellowships 
must be submitted by March 1, and applications for the Senior Fellow- 
ships by April 1. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Medieval Cities: Their Origins and the Revival of Trade. By 
HENRY PIRENNE, of the University of Ghent. Translated 
from the French by Frank D. Halsey. London: Humphrey 
Milford Oxford University Press, 1925. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1925. Pp. 249. $2.50. 

London Life in the XVIIIth Century. By M. DorotHy GEORGE 
(Mrs. Eric George), Late Research Scholar of Girton College 
and The London School of Economics and Political Science. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. Pp. xi + 452. $6.50. 

The Color of a Great City. By THEODORE DREISER. New York: 
Boni and Liveright, Inc., 1923. Pp. xiv + 287. $3.50. 

Around the World in New York. By Konrap Bercovicr. New 
York and London: The Century Co., 1924. Pp. 416. $5.00. 

Paris of Today. By RALPH NEvVILL. New York: George H. Doran 
Co., 1925. Pp. 320. $6.00. 

The Taming of the Frontier. By TEN AuTHors. Edited by Dun- 
can Aikman. New York: Milton, Balch & Co., 1925. Pp. 
xv + 319. $3.00. 

The city has been described as the natural habitat of civilized man. 
Culture is regional and has its roots in the soil; but civilization is a prod- 
uct of the city. The city has always been a melting pot of races and of 
cultures, and the social ferment that resulted has been reflected in a more 
vivid, intense, and intellectually stimulating life. Of this ferment, civili- 
zation is the product. Books on the city are interesting from various 
points of view. They are interesting to the sociologist when they faithful- 
ly reflect and describe city life, and especially when they explain it and 
make it intelligible. 

Medieval Cities, translated from the French of Henry Pirenne, re- 
produces the substance of a series of lectures delivered in America in the 
fall of 1922. Within the space of some 249 pages the volume offers a 
scholarly and at the same time concise account of the origins of the mod- 
ern city. Most of the cities in Europe came into existence in the period 
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from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. Previous to that time there were 
no cities, generally speaking, in Europe. They are a by-product of the re. 
vival at this time of international trade. Mere colonies of traders at the 
outset, they have never lost their original cosmopolitan character. Indus- 
try, capitalism, and internationalism—all that is characteristic, in fact, of 
modern life—have had their rise in these medieval cities. Here are the 
origins of modern life. 

Books on London are legion. But London in the eighteenth century 
has added measurably to our knowledge of that great metropolis. Since 
Charles Booth’s Life and Labour of London, no book more interesting 
and more instructive has been written in this field. From a multitude of 
obscure sources the author has been able to construct a realistic picture 
of the life of London’s labor classes in the age preceding our own. 

In the eighteenth century the London which Booth sought to de- 
scribe at the end of the nineteenth, was just coming into existence. All 
the problems with which we have since become familiar were as yet 
neither defined nor understood. Social sciences and most of the agencies 
through which the nineteenth century has sought to reconstruct its social 
life did not exist. It is an interesting period and interesting history; the 
history of obscure people living obscure lives, not yet fully aware of their 
common interests and not yet able to formulate and advocate their own 
causes. 

One interesting fact brought out by this survey is that during all this 
time, with some setbacks due to local conditions, the life of the laboring 
masses was steadily improving, and this is all the more interesting be- 
cause the publications of charities and the pamphlets of reforms, as Mrs. 
George points out, have given quite the opposite impression. 

The volume by Konrad Bercovici, Around the World in New York, 
and the volume by Theodore Dreiser, The Color of a Great City, present 
the metropolis—this time not London but New York—in a different 
manner and with a different emphasis. It is not the problems but the 
life of the city that these books seek to portray, since what they describe 
is what any reporter might have seen in wandering about the city, and, 
as Dreiser puts it, “never weary of seeing how the other fellow lived.” 
Bercovici is himself not merely a reporter but a cosmopolitan, a mat 
who has lived intimately with many peoples and in many lands. He has 
had the fancy of revisiting in New York the peoples he has known abroad. 
Huddling together in odd corners of the city, seeking to preserve in the 
new world some shreds and memories of the life in the old world which 
they have left behind, these alien colonies are after all perhaps the most 
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characteristic feature of the American scene. In the foreign restaurants 
and in the foreign quarters of New York he has found samples of the peo- 
ples and cultures of all the world, not merely of Europe, but of Africa 
and of Asia. And in African New York he has discovered among other 
things an Abyssinian colony, its members calling themselves black Jews, 
and worshiping devoutly in their synagogues after the manner of their 
Hebrew co-religionists. 

The scenes and incidents of this varicolored life of the new world are 
quite equal in interest to anything that has been written of city life at 
any time or anywhere. But Dreiser’s sketches have the quality of litera- 
ture. And this is because Dreiser, in all his observations of New York, 
is concerned not with the problem of the city but with the problem of life. 

Quite different in interest and in quality are the books by Nevill, 
The Paris of Today, and the volume of which Aikman is the editor, The 
Taming of the Frontier. Nevill’s book is a chatty account of Parisian life, 
but does not add much if anything to the long list of volumes that have 
preceded it. It is Paris of the restaurants and the boulevards which 
mainly interests him, and he writes about the manners of the city famil- 
iarly and gracefully, in the style of a raconteur, and of one who has 
known Paris “for forty years.” 

The Taming of the Frontier, though it deals with ten different cities, 
has a single consistent theme. What these sketches record is the incred- 
ible changes in manners and customs and in the general outlook on life 
which have taken place in the West in something like sixty years. The 
“wild west” was wild enough, if we can believe these accounts, while it 
lasted. What is incredible is that the change should have been so com- 
plete and so sudden. Here are ten sketches of American life written in 
the vivid, vigorous, and racy English of the American newspaper, and it 
is safe to say that never before has so much been said in regard to Amer- 
ica in the same number of words. 

RosBert E. PARK 
UNIversITy oF CHICAGO 


Das schweizerische Taeufermennonitentum. By Ernst H. Cor- 
RELL. Tuebingen: J. B. Mohr, 1925. 
Mennonitisches Lexikon. Edited by Cu. Hecr and Cu. NEFF. 
Frankfurt a. M., 1913, Vol. I. 
The history and sociology of the Swiss Mennonite Baptists, by Pro- 
fessor Correll, now of the Mennonite College in Goshen, Indiana, was 
begun in the schools of Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch, to whom it is 
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dedicated, and completed with the financial aid of the Bavarian Academy 
of Science. It is the most recent study in the European background of 
American Baptism. As a study of a rural-group type, which has attained 
a perfect synthesis between its two aspects: (1) as an ideal group with a 
religious and ethical purpose and (2) an economic community, it would 
seem to be the case study which the practical sociologist in that field has 
been looking for. As a matter of fact, every type of sociology, pure, his- 
torical, and applied, will find here something of interest. For the modern 
problems for which this venerable group sought and found an original 
solution range all the way from salvation, parenthood, matrimony, di- 
vorce (see the article “Ehe” in the Mennonitisches Konversationslexi- 
con), the relation of the family to the community, the Christian and his 
station, to the organization of rural productive credit, soil-conservation, 
intensive commercial farming, pacifism (see ibid., same author, under 
“Friedensbewegung”’), and animal husbandry. 

The Mennonite group under discussion, prototype of the revolution- 
ary Protestantism proper, originated in Ziirich. Its individualism inte- 
grated, in opposition to the conservative reformation of Zwingli, in a 
radical determination of conduct in accordance with the Sermon on the 
Mount. Zwingli, like Luther, would reform both medieval spheres of the 
social order from within, and thus keep some of the connections between 
the two intact. At the intersection of the two social circles stood for him 
the institution of infant baptism, for the individual was still understood 
to be born into both, and membership was in neither sphere a matter of 
free will. The demand for adult baptism therefore makes its appearance 
as a direct challenge to the authoritative principle of inclusiveness pre- 
vailing in both. So it was to the Swiss Baptists as well as to their perse- 
cutors. In infant baptism the older terms of accommodation between the 
two spheres had become objectified. With adult baptism, therefore, these 
radicals would not only “put on the new man” but would become nonco- 
operators, conscientious objectors repudiating quietly—more or less— 
and deliberately the whole existing social order. 

The logic of this revolutionary attitude is simple enough. Deter- 
mined as they were to obey the divine norm of the Sermon on the Mount, 
that “higher law” nullified henceforth the whole positive order which reli- 
gion had hitherto sanctioned in its name. Adult baptism thus presents 
itself as a challenge to the medieval, the ancient and territorial principle 
of inclusiveness in both church and state. Allegiance to either would 
henceforth be a conscious act of free choice, a profoundly personal thing. 
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Symbolizing also the principle of group formation through the voluntary 
assumption of the implications of a bond, the new concept of baptism be- 
came the totem pole of a revolutionary society. We know from Troeltsch, 
Weber, Jellinek, and others that as a new social objective it came to have 
immense significance: to a new individualism it has given an adequate 
social meaning. It revived what Gierke called the Rechtssubjectivitaet of 
the Germanic individual and corporation. It made both again, as the late 
Lord Bryce put it, a dynamic principle of law. Nothing could better illus- 
trate the revolutionary meaning of Acts 5: 29 than the glorious stubborn- 
ness of these nonco-operators in the presence of protestant gaols and 
headsmen’s axes. 

Less dramatic but even more significant is the connection traced by 
Mr. Correll between the Anabaptist conception of natural law as ration- 
alized from the Sermon on the Mount, and their new social order. Here, 
for once, a Christian commonwealth is no utopia; no easy accommodation 
to a theory of original sin and a “natural” order of might. These Bap- 
tists meant business, and their discipline began, with their charity, at 
home. With the aid of an elaborate technique of communal guidance, 
correction, and mutual aid they developed within their group a consistent 
usufructuary asceticism and communism. So effectively did they ration- 
alize the use of economic goods in accordance with the Christian princi- 
ples of fellowship and faithful stewardship that they anticipated, for the 
benefits of the Christian man, most of the accomplishments of the eco- 
nomic man. In their technique of intensive farming, animal husbandry, 
summer and winter stable-feeding, fodder cultivation (clover), use of 
artificial fertilizer as well as manure, rational and commercial rotation of 
crops, industrial utilization of by-products, they were early recognized as 
the pioneers of modern efficiency. The new rationalism of enterprise for 
profit, as Mr. Correll has shown, owes much to their industrial technique. 
Before it engulfs them completely it might also learn from their social 
technique, their telism, their integral concept of society, their mutualism 
of credit, their system of social control, their genuine Christian socialism. 

The sociologist concerned with the regeneration of the American 
rural community will read with interest pages 140 ff. It is here shown 
how mutual aid, practiced in conformity with a religious norm, leads to 
brotherhood credit, which in turn makes of the religious congregation a 
credit corporation. Having thus perfected co-operatively the system of 
personal credit long before any system of rural credits became known 
elsewhere, the Mennonites benefited greatly from this rational technique 
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of credit integration and credit-distribution. An integral rural group de- 
velops here, conjointly, mores and technique adequate for an effective 
rural credit mutualism. This, the reviewer would suggest, is due to the 
fact that the theory of the “general priesthood,” as understood in this 
group, led to the development of a functionally adequate type of rural 
intelligentsia and leadership. The Mennonites had a remarkable affluence 
of leaders whose telism remained functionally related to the economic as 
well as the moral life of the group. Thus the rural community as a 
Lebensgemeinschaft, unlike that community elsewhere in the United 
States, did not break up into an ideal and an interest group, because both 
aspects thereof found a synthesis, an adequate organ in a leader who 
stood at the intersection of both. Unlike the leaders of the group in the 
United States, that leader did not become identified with a theological 
special-interest group or dissipate his energies in the interest of an ab- 
stract larger whole. The local ideal community remained adequately re- 
lated to its counterpart, the local economic group; both preserved a re- 
markable vitality in activities characterized elsewhere by an equally re- 
markable futility and non-arrival. 

Thus the monograph of Professor Correll is nothing less than a case 
study in the functional co-ordination of a religious ideal and an economic 
interest group into an adequate ecological whole, and the author, who is 
now studying the American branch of Baptists (for Mennonites in Amer- 
ica, see Mennonit. Lexikon Art. Amerika), will be welcomed by sociolo- 
gists who are still interested in the possibilities of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

HEINRICH H. MAURER 

Lewis INSTITUTE 


The Moral Standards of Democracy. By HENRY WILKES WRIGHT, 
Professor of Philosophy and Social Ethics in the University 
of Manitoba. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. ix+ 
309. $2.00. 

The title of this book does not convey to students of sociology 4 
clear idea of its content. A better title would perhaps have been “The 
Social Psychology and Social Ethics of Democracy.” 

The social theory of the book is in the main a development of the 
theory of Professor Cooley and Professor Dewey. The two fundamental 
social facts, according to the author, are, first, the essential community of 
human intelligence and will, and second, the fact that intelligence always 
expresses itself in bodily movements, especially in articulate speech, 
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which become effective in controlling physical forces and determining so- 
cial relations. Personal intercommunication is accordingly the basis of 
human social life. Professor Wright defines personal intercommunication 
in a very broad way, and finds that it has three principal forms: (1) dis- 
cussion, (2) co-operation, (3) imaginative sympathy. He takes up each 
of these in turn and shows how they function in a democratic society and 
why we must believe that democracy, when realized, marks the fullest 
and freest development of human society. 

Among the side-lights which make this volume valuable is Professor 
Wright’s discussion of psychological and sociological objectivism. He is 
quite willing to acknowledge our indebtedness to the extreme objectivists 
in psychology and sociology, but he vigorously contends that they are 
dealing with only a part, and that the most superficial part, of social re- 
ality. He says: “The student of social and ethical problems should ac- 
knowledge with gratitude his ever growing debt to behavioristic psychol- 
ogy. But in so doing he incurs no obligation to follow behaviorism to the 
extreme of dispensing with consciousness or of refusing to profit by the 
light which its immediate testimony throws upon his subject. It is not 
that objective explanations are necessarily untrue in these fields; they 
are inadequate and, beyond a certain point, unilluminating.” Again he 
says: “In truly social intercourse, not goods nor commodities, but con- 
scious experiences, are exchanged.” In other words, Professor Wright 
finds that the intercommunication of experiences and the rise of collective 
opinions, beliefs, standards, values, and attitudes are quite as objective 
processes from the standpoint of social science as tangible physical be- 
havior. 

There are at least two criticisms of the book which must be made 
that will undoubtedly impair its standing with sociological thinkers. In 
the first place, Professor Wright does not seem to know many of the 
latest developments in sociology, especially the use of the concept of 
“culture.” It is difficult to understand why he fails to mention the epoch- 
making work of Professor Hobhouse along the very line upon which he is 
writing. Again, he seems unacquainted with the recent criticisms of Mc- 
Dougall’s position on the réle of instincts in the social process. 

These criticisms, however, do not detract from the general worth of 
the book, and no sociologist who wishes to keep abreast of developments 
in social psychology can afford to fail to read Professor Wright’s valuable 
treatise. 

Cuartes A. ELLwoop 

University oF Missouri 
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Common Wealth: A Study in Social Philosophy. By C. G. Camp- 

BELL. New York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. 472. $3.00. 

The author is hardly correct in saying that his book treats economic 
relations from a new point of view. It is true that very few English- 
speaking economists have adopted his point of view as decisively and ad- 
vertised it as plainly as he presents it. His outlook reminds one of the 
neglected parts of Adam Smith’s social philosophy, rather than of Ri- 
cardo. Germans whose economic training began in 1893 or later were to 
the manner born. To Englishmen and Americans it is still more or less 
untried. Many suspect it of opening the way to some or all of the radical 
“isms.” Many of the younger folk still get thrills out of it for its supposed 
openings to emancipating adventure. In fact, it is essentially no more 
novel than any of the time-honored refusals to believe that the world of 
human behavior is a purely physical mechanism. It is reassertion of at 
least the Emersonian, if not the complete Platonic, doctrine, “Ideas rule 
the world.” The prefatory quotation from Huxley is a rarely revealing 
epitome of the temper and trend of the whole argument: 


This world is, after all, absolutely governed by ideas, and very often by 
the wildest and most hypothetical ideas. It is a matter of the very greatest im- 
portance that our theories of things, and even of things that seem a long way 
apart from our daily lives, should be as far as possible true, and as far as pos- 
sible removed from error. 


Book I, with the title, The Natural Economy, uses 122 pages in 
“casting” an anchor to windward to hold against any and all drives of 
mysticism toward the assumption that something can come of nothing, 
that two and two may be induced to become five. It surveys the inexor- 
able conditions underlying the production of wealth, the inevitable de- 
pendence of human economy upon the requirements of natural law. 
There is no hesitation nor evasion‘here. The discussion leaves no reason- 
able ground for a charge of sentimentalizing. On the other hand, our old 
friends, “land, labor, capital” appear in forms that are much less like lay 
figures than the conventionalizings of them in classical economic theory. 

Book II has the caption, The Artificial Economy. It is not precisely 
the distinction which a number of nineteenth-century writers, especially 
among the Germans, tried to observe between “national economy” and 
“political economy”; but both titles and discussions are reminders of it. 
The import of this part of the argument is well indicated by a few sen- 
tences near the close (p. 295): 
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We may fairly say that men, through a persistent psychic tendency to 
make believe, which is at the same time both juvenile and something more 
permanent and significant, have, in evolving the contemporary artificial econ- 
omy with its money exchange, invented a great and complicated game, with 
conventional valuations, rules, and penalties which have been generally agreed 
upon, and which in turn can be altered by general agreement. And conceivably 
this game is capable of improvement so as to be more worth the candle. 


Book III is virtually an attempt to amplify the sentence last quoted 
by a discussion of economic policies most conductive not to immediate 
gratification but “to the forwarding of ultimate racial objectives.” The 
title is The Broad Questions of the Dual Economy. 

The book is not a technical treatise, but it is worth several stacks of 
shelves of technical treatises that might be named. It does not propose 
plans and specifications for setting the world to rights, but it presents a 
fine example of the co-operation of cautious judgment with a genial sense 
of humor in considering economic policies and programs. It is a distinct 
addition to our literature. Not only should it be read by every student of 
the social sciences, but it should be of both interest and instruction to all 
social workers, from wearers of union buttons to “the president of the 
United States and all others in authority.” 

ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Means of Social Control. By FREDERICK ELMoRE LUMLEY. New 
York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. xiii+-415. $3.75. 

Since it appears to be the general consensus of sociologists that social 
control is a fundamental problem, and since there has been a dearth of 
books dealing directly with the subject since Ross’s admirable short treat- 
ise appeared, Professor Lumley’s Means of Social Control will prove a 
welcome addition to sociological literature. Besides an excellent intro- 
ductory chapter dealing with some of the more theoretic aspects and 
problems of social control, the book consists of a series of chapters, each 
treating one of the more obvious means by which order is maintained and 
chaos avoided in social groups. Among the topics so treated are “Re- 
wards,” “Praise,” “Persuasion,” “Slogans,” “Gossip,” “Laughter,” and 
“Punishment.” The general method of procedure employed by the author 
has been to start from some of the common-sense generalizations to which 
any intelligent person would agree and to carry the analysis part-way in 
the direction of more fundamental and abstract analysis. It is pointed 
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out clearly in the Introduction that a great deal of careful research must 
be made before a rigorously scientific theory of social control can be 
written. 

Some parts of this book are naturally much better than others. The 
chapters on “Slogans,” “Propaganda,” and “Gossip” are particularly 
good. The reviewer feels the lack of any extended treatment of the most 
elementary means of social control, to which Herbert Spencer referred 
when he wrote, “The modified forms of action caused in men by the pres- 
ence of their fellows constitute that comparatively vague control out of 
which other more definite controls are evolved.” 

This book should be very useful in atvencet college classes, either as 


a textbook or as “assigned reading.” 
FLoyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Philosophy of “As If’: A System of the Theoretical, Practi- 
cal, and Religious Fictions of Mankind. By Hans Vat- 
HINGER, translated by C. K. OcbEN. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1925. Pp. xlviii+-370. $7.50. 

The History of Materialism and Criticism of Its Present Impor- 
tance. By FREDERICK ALBERT LANGE. Authorized translation 
by Ernest CHESTER THOMAS (3d ed.; 3 volumes in 1), with 
an Introduction by Bertrand Russell. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1925. Pp. xlii+330+397-+370. $5.00. 

These two books are among the more recent additions to the “Inter- 
national Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method,” ed- 
ited for British and American publication by C. K. Ogden. For sociolo- 
gists, the greatest interest of these translations from the German lies in 
the contributions which they make to the field of general scientific meth- 
od. Recent literature abounds in indications of a revival of interest in 
questions of general methodology, among the social scientists and among 
other scientists also. Those who are particularly devoted to such interests 
will welcome the convenience of English translations of the more impor- 
tant works of some of the modern German writers, primarily philoso- 
phers, who have used their own methods to develop principles of general 
methodology upon which as foundations, or with which as tools, the spe- 
cial scientists may be helped in erecting their own specialized structures. 

Lange’s History of Materialism is already known to American schol- 
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ars, having been translated into English some years ago. The peculiar 
merit of the present edition is its combination of the three volumes of the 
original in one binding, at a price within reach of the average purchaser. 
For the information of the reader who may not be familiar with Lange’s 
work, it may be said that the present reviewer has found it, because of its 
able marshaling of facts and its stimulating interpretation, a useful sup- 
plement to other secondary sources for the study of the history of social 
thought. Many of the contemporary students of sociology are convinced 
that the careful study of its development is one of the most fruitful ap- 
proaches to the understanding and perfection of its methodology. 

Vaihinger’s Philosophy of “As If” has been attracting attention, since 
its first appearance in the original language, on the part of those Ameri- 
can students who have sufficient command of the German to give them 
reasonably easy access to its content. It is a book of one idea, but that 
one idea is a very important one for the social scientist. A very satisfac- 
tory statement of the author’s fundamental thesis is found in a passage 
which we quote from his autobiographical introduction to the present 
edition: 

Many thought-processes and thought-constructs appear to be consciously 
false assumptions, which either contradict reality or are even contradictory in 
themselves, but which are intentionally thus formed in order to overcome dif- 
ficulties of thought by this artificial deviation, and reach the goal of thought 
by roundabout ways and by-paths. These artificial thought-constructs are 
called Scientific Fictions and distinguished as conscious creations by their “as 
if” character. 


There is perhaps nothing absolutely new or unique in Vaihinger’s “as 
if” philosophy, but by the fresh and clear emphasis he has given to the 
use of fictions in scientific method he has rendered an important service. 
It is interesting and profitable to compare this book with Simmel’s elab- 
oration of much the same theses in the special field of social science, as set 
forth in Spykman’s recent summary in English of the later writer’s social 
theory. 


Fioyp N. House 
University or Carcaco 


Nicholas J. Spykman, The Social Theory of Georg Simmel. University of 
Chicago Press, 1925. Reviewed by Albion W. Small in the American Journal of So- 


ciology for July, 1925, p. 84. 
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Foundations of Christianity. By Kart Kautsxy. New York: In- 
ternational Publishers, 1925. Pp. 489. $4.00. 

This volume is a translation from the thirteenth German edition, 
written, as the author says, in the leisure moments between revolutions; 
that is to say, in the period between the opening of the Russian revolution 
of 1905 and the close of the Turkish revolution of 1908. In an attempt 
to trace Christianity “from its humble beginnings as a revolutionary 
movement among the oppressed city-dwellers of Palestine against the 
Jewish hierarchy and imperial power of Rome to its assumption of an 
authority equal to and transcending that of the Roman empire itself.” 

The social revolution inaugurated by Christianity is from some 
points of view the most romantic episode in history. What troubles the 
souls of socialists like Kautsky is that it achieved success in genuine 
Hegelian fashion by “evolving into its opposite.” “The Christian organi- 
zation, the church, attained victory by surrendering its original aims and 
defending their opposite.” 

The question inevitably raised is, “Must the parallelism between so- 
cialism and Christianity be regarded as complete? Will socialism succeed 
only by changing its fundamental character and surrendering the vision 
with which it was first inspired?” 

Kautsky is unwilling to draw any such conclusion. “Indeed,” he 
says, “if the victory of socialism is to be achieved in the same way as 
that of Christianity, this would be a good reason for renouncing not revo- 
lution but the Social-Democracy.” 

Since The Foundations of Christianity was first published there has 
been a revolution in Russia on a grand scale. In a volume published in 
1920, Terrorism and Communism: A Contribution to the Natural His- 
tory of Revolution, Kautsky has added another chapter to his analysis of 
revolutionary movements. 

Terrorism and Communism may be regarded in some sense as the 
epilogue to the present volume. It reveals the fact that Bolshevism has 
followed fatally the path of Christianity. What was a movement of liber- 
ation in its origin has evolved an institution for the suppression of lib- 
erty. It is inevitable that the prophets and promoters of social revolu- 
tions should be more interested in making history than in writing it. 
“The materialistic conception of history,” as Kautsky has elsewhere re- 
marked, “is important not only because it allows us to explain history 
better than has been done up to now, but enables us to make history bet- 
ter than hitherto done.” 
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One is not certain whether the present volume is intended to make 
history or merely to record it. At any rate, The Foundation of Christian- 
ity is not history; it is a brilliant tract! 


Rosert E. Park 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Social Problems and Education. By Ernest R. Groves. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. Pp. v-+-458. $2.75. 

Teachers of sociology in colleges and universities have long held the 
opinion that the study of concrete social problems is useful not only in 
itself, as a preparation for citizenship, but also as one of the effective ap- 
proaches to the study of theoretic sociology. For courses in social prob- 
lems, however, the college instructor has not had many satisfactory text- 
books from among which to choose. Ellwood’s Sociology and Modern So- 
cial Problems has long been standard, and there have been a number of 
textbooks for the study of single problems or closely related sets of prob- 
lems. Recently Ford’s Social Problems and Social Policy has afforded a 
stimulating and well-selected collection of readings, but many instructors 
believe that for, say, college sophomores, a collection of readings needs to 
be supplemented by a regularly organized textbook. To all such persons 
the recent appearance of several textbooks, each dealing with a compre- 
hensive list of major social problems, should be very welcome, and 
among these recent offerings Professor Groves’s Social Problems and Ed- 
ucation will be awarded a high rank. The only major social problem 
which appears to be missing in the content of this book is poverty. 

It is no more than would be expected that there should be noticeable 
unevenness in any one author’s treatment of so wide a range of topics, 
and that is, in fact, what we find in this book. The author’s point of view 
is on the whole distinctly sociological and not merely administrative; this 
is true particularly of the two opening chapters, which deal with “Ju- 
venile Delinquency” and “Crime.” Some of the other chapters, however, 
notably the one dealing with “Public Health,” and restricted more nearly 
to the administrative outlook, and the latter chapter seems to lack inter- 
pretation which would bring out just how it fits into a general sociological 
study of social problems. Minor defects could be noted, as for instance in 
the concluding chapter, entitled “Public Opinion,” in which the author 
fails to bring out the distinction, which is surely helpful and is now be- 
coming standard among sociologists, between public opinion and the 
mores. 
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On the whole, this book can be highly commended for the purpose 


for which it is intended, that of a college textbook. 
Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Economic Liberalism. By Jacop HoLLANDER. Six lectures on the 
Bennett Foundation, Wesleyan University. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1925. Pp. 197. $1.50. 

Following Hobhouse, Professor Hollander describes rather than de- 
fines liberalism as an attitude of protest against authoritarian rule, 
whether in religion, politics, social relations, or economic affairs. “Begin- 
ning with the negative service of removing the obstructions of tradition 
and privilege, it has developed as a positive effort to better man’s estate 
by constructive action.” 

The first lecture, on “The Meaning of Economic Liberalism,” is vir- 
tually an expansion, in terms of economic relations, of the proposition, 
“Tt follows that liberalism as a practice conforms to the principle of his- 
torical relativity” (p. 14). The next four lectures amplify the general 
interpretation by showing how the liberalizing tendency has operated in 
dealing with four outstanding issues: (1) the price level; (2) taxation; 
(3) trade-unionism; (4) social reform. The closing lecture returns to the 
broader outlook of the introduction, and discusses “Economic Liberalism 
and the American Spirit.” 

The book will be an effective tonic for every pessimistically inclined 
reader. Of course, as Professor Hollander fully realizes, the pervasive 
fact of relativity makes it certain that the opinion of any one man will 
rouse the opposition of many. There is nothing extreme or exaggerated 
in the author’s judgments, however. He has presented a case for the 
beneficent workings of American liberalism, past and present, which it 
will be difficult to confute. 

ALBION W. SMALL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Roman Colonate: Theories of Its Origin. By Rotu Ciavus- 
ING. Introduction by VLapruir G. SimkuHovitcH. New York: 
Longmans, Green. “University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law,” Vol. CXVII, No. 1, Whole No. 260, 1925. 
Pp. 333- $3.50. 

The problem of the origin of the Roman colonate is a puzzle which 
many historians have tried to work out. Professor Clausing offers another 
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solution. He has made a careful survey of the materials bearing upon the 
origin of this peculiar institution, including some new inscriptions not 
previously taken into account. On the basis of this material he discusses 
previous theories which he rejects as unsatisfactory. He then develops 
the idea, which he holds in common with Mr. Simkhovitch, that the origin 
of the colonate was closely connected with factors in the decline of the 
Roman Empire. More specifically, the thesis is that “the coloni were 
bound to the soil to enforce the cultivation of the fields, which did not 
yield a large enough profit to induce cultivation for the sake of individual 
profit and which would otherwise have been deserted—a disaster of such 
serious consequences that it threatened the continued existence of the 
Roman Empire.” 

The treatment of the subject is historical rather than sociological. 
The author’s aim is rather to reconstruct the series of steps in the origin 
of this unique institution than to search for generalizations regarding 
human behavior. James ALFRED QuINN 

University oF CINCINNATI 


The Ao Naga Tribe of Assam. By Writi~1am Cartson SMITH. 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1925. Pp. 224. (In America the 


book may be secured only from the author, at the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles.) $5.00. 


This interesting volume might appropriately bear the subtitle “The 
Conversion of a Missionary.” The author, sent to a mission training 
school in the Naga Hills of Assam, finds it necessary to learn the lan- 
guage; but, unlike many in a similar position, is not content with the 
ability merely to join words together. He realizes that words do not carry 
their real import until one understands the customs, traditions, supersti- 
tions, and beliefs of a people; and when he begins this study he quickly 
finds that he has gained an invaluable approach to the people, and he 
learns that his interest in them has quickened their interest in him. As he 
analyzes their culture he finds that many of the old customs, religious 
and moral ideas, and methods of control are breaking down due to con- 
tact with a higher civilization, and that not the least factor in this dis- 
integration is the missionary himself. He frankly admits many mistakes 
and seeks the remedy. First he finds that it is necessary to know the 
group, that one must study people as the modern sociologist and anthro- 
pologist studies them, without any attempt to force them into an artificial 
grouping, and then apply the remedy appropriate for that particular 
classification. He finds that there has been too much negation, too much 
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stress laid on doing away with the old, without giving an adequate outlet 
for suppressed energies. This leads to many valuable suggestions, drawn 
partly from his own experience and partly from that of others. 

The volume is a real contribution to our knowledge of this interesting 
tribe, and the student of Malayan ethnology will find here much in com- 
mon with certain tribes in Sumatra, Borneo, and the Philippines. 

Fay-Cooper Cor 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Country Life in South China: The Sociology of Familism. Vol. I. 
By Danret Harrison Ku tp, II, Phenix Village, Kwantung, 
China. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1925. Pp. xxx+366. $3.50. 

In a well-arranged and well-printed volume, Dr. Kulp has made a 
valuable contribution to the science of sociology. As the title indicates, 
the work is limited to an intensive study of one community—Phenix Vil- 
lage, South China—as a unit in the social organization of China. It is, 
however, intended to be the first step in larger studies along the same 
lines, and with this end in mind the author has given the most careful 
attention to technique. In fact, it is to a great extent this technique 
which gives the work its peculiar value. An effort has been made to pre- 
sent statistics in a form which makes them useful to students carrying on 
similar studies of other communities. For example, in order to facilitate 
comparisons, the birth-and-death-rate charts are corrected to population 
per thousand, though Phenix Village numbers only a few hundred. The 
organic method of analysis is used consistently. Dr. Kulp drew up a 
series of questions under headings such as economic phenomena, cultural 
aspects, ethnic phenomena, etc., and with this outline his trained field in- 
vestigator proceeded. The final result is a well organized, concise piece of 
work that may well be used as a model in many respects for the much- 
needed researches not only in China but in America and elsewhere. 

Dr. Kulp is himself well acquainted with China and the Chinese. He 
was for some years a professor in Shanghai College, and has seen and 
studied village life in China extensively. His assistant also had unusual 
qualifications, being a member of Phenix Village and at the same time 
experienced in sociological observation. 

This study gives one the satisfying feeling that here is a work read- 
able as well as technical; sympathetic as well as scientific. 

IsABELLA MCLAUGHLIN 
CHICAGO 
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The Education of Negro Ministers. By W. A. Dantev. Based 
upon a survey of theological schools for Negroes in the United 
States made by Robert L. Kelly and W. A. Daniel, for the In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research. New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1925. Pp. 187. $1.50. 

This survey was undertaken “at the earnest request of every impor- 
tant denominational and interdenominational agency, Negro and white, 
interested in the development of the Negro ministry!” Dr. Daniel’s anal- 
ysis includes the sociological as well as historical background of the fifty- 
two institutions visited (thirty-four founded by Negroes)—the total 
number offering theological courses in 1923-24. 

Early efforts in Negro education were directed especially to the train- 
ing of ministers. The old-school preacher was a unique product of the 
primary-group situation. A new type of leadership is arising, with in- 
creasing secondary contacts in urban areas; but the ministry has suf- 
fered a lowering of status, relatively to other professions, in which stand- 
ards are more clearly defined. “Although the theological departments 
are improving, they are, and are considered, the tag-ends of the institu- 
tions.” Of 1,011 students for the ministry, 38 were college graduates. 
Problems of administrative and educational organization closely parallel 
those found in a preliminary survey of white theological seminaries. A 
significant chapter, “The Student Factor,” sums up life-histories reveal- 
ing attitudes, religious conceptions, and questions of personal adjustment 
growing out of the transition from a home to a school community. Rec- 
ommendations drafted by Dr. Kelly, and a considerable part of the 
source material in condensed form, appear in the appendexes. 

RuTH R. PEARSON 


CHICAGO 


The Chartist Movement. By Marx Hovetr. Manchester, Eng- 
land: The Manchester University Press, and New York: 
Longmans, Green. 2d ed., with corrections, 1925. Pp. xxxvii 
+326. $2.25. 

This edition of Mark Hovell’s The Chartist Movement, which was 
first published in 1918, is designated on the publisher’s jacket as a “new 
and cheaper edition.” If the first edition was much more expensive than 
this one, a considerable company of scholars should be grateful for the 
appearance of this moderately priced one, which is very attractive and 
handy as to format, although the paper on which it is printed is poor. 
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To sociologists this book is valuable particularly as a convenient, ap- 
parently authentic, and reasonably complete body of material which can 
be used as a “case” for use in connection with researches on the concept, 
“social movements.” The author has presented and interpreted his ma- 
terial in such a way as to render it especially available for such research; 
possibilities of sociological analysis and comparison abound in every 
chapter. Sociologists are at present none too well provided with raw ma- 
terial which is as well quarried as this is, and any new contribution is 
likely to be much appreciated. 

The book has as Introduction a memoir of the author, who was killed 
in action in the Great War, written by Professor T. F. Tout, who is also 
responsible for editing the author’s manuscript, completed shortly before 
his death. Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Prometheus or Biology and the Advancement of Man. By H. S. 
Jennincs. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. Pp. vii+ 
86. $1.00. 

The importance of this little volume is out of all proportion to its 
size. In it Professor Jennings shows the inadequacy of the genetic con- 
ceptions at the basis of the eugenic programs and other schemes of racial 
improvement. Particularly valuable at this time are his exposition of the 
relation of heredity and environment and his exposé of the fallacy of gen- 
eralizing in regard to human heredity and human behavior on the basis 
of data gained from the study of other organisms. The only points to 
which the reviewer takes exception are those where Professor Jennings 
lays himself open to the accusation of being guilty of the very errors that 
he warns against: the incidental assumption (p. 70) that criminality is a 
biological phenomenon and (p. 71) that the troubles of humanity are due 
to the presence of individuals possessing an unfortunate combination of 


genes. 
E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Workers’ Education in England and The United States. By Mar- 
GARET T. Hocpen. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. 
Pp. xiii-+-312. $5.00. 
Probably no more adequate account of educational enterprises in- 
tended to serve the wage-working class, including those originated and 
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controlled by groups of workers, has yet been published. The account 
gains in coherence and intelligibility from the general thesis which the 
author has used to determine a point of view and a method of approach 
to the material: 

The following pages will endeavor to show that with every change on the 
economic or political horizon, the educational motives and methods of the 
working class have changed. The only constant among many variables has been 
working-class demand for knowledge and a certain tendency on its part, first, 
to trust education only when administered by itself; second, to frame the con- 
tent of education toward ultimate working-class control of government and 


industry. 
Oriented by this thesis, the book becomes of value as a fresh line of 


approach to the study of the social significance of educational institutions 
in general in the Anglo-Saxon countries, as well as those designed to meet 
the supposed needs of wage-workers. 

The volume is adequately documented and is supplied with a col- 
lected bibliography of some seven hundred titles. It is at least worth a 
place in every college library, and should attract many private pur- 


chasers. 
Fioyp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Organized Labor and the Law. By AtpHeus THomas Mason. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1925. Pp. x+-265. 
$2.50. 

The title of this book is perhaps somewhat misleading. It is a study, 
from the juristic point of view, of the development of the law affecting the 
activities of labor-unions, both as regards legislative enactment and 
through the decisions of the higher courts. It covers the important Eng- 
lish and American cases and statutes. So far as the present reviewer is 
competent to judge, the author has performed very effectively the task he 
set himself; the ground covered, however, is not new. The general thesis 
which is sustained is that the decisions of the courts in cases involving 
labor organizations have not displayed a marked bias, on the whole and 
in the long run, but have been a consistent expansion and application of 
fundamental legal principles. 

Fioyp N. House 

University or CHICAGO 
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Opium as an International Problem: The Geneva Conferences. By 
W. W. WitLoucnsy. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1925. Pp. 16+585. $4.50. 

This book consists of a thoroughly documented account of the two 
opium conferences recently held in Geneva, Switzerland. The more im- 
portant statements made by the various delegates are reproduced and the 
general situation is surveyed as in 1924. For the research student who 
might have a special interest in this problem, or for the theoretic student 
interested in type cases for the study of international aspects of the po- 
litical process, this book should be very useful. The general treatment 
of the subject-matter is formal throughout. 


Inferior Criminal Courts Act of the City of New York. Anno- 
tated. By W. Bruce Coss. New York: Macmillan, 1925. 
Pp. 529. $4.00. 

The title of this volume is almost sufficient to indicate its nature. 
The book gives the Act in its regular consecutive form, as an appendix, 
together with other related statutes and regulations. The main body of 
the volume consists of notes and comments upon the Act, section by 
section. 


Secret Societies and Subversive Movements. By Nesta H. WEs- 
STER. New York: Dutton & Co. Pp. xii+-419. $7.00. 

This is one of a series of historical investigations, by the same 
author, of the réle which secret societies have played in revolutionary 
movements. Two earlier volumes, The Chevalier de Boufflers and The 
French Revolution: A Study in Democracy, dealt with activities of se- 
cret associations in fomenting the French Revolution. A third, World 
Revolution, is concerned with the history of Bolshevism. The present 
volume seeks to carry the original inquiry back to the earliest times; 
back, in fact, to the obscure origin of the Jewish Cabala. It is the convic- 
tion of the author that from the earliest times to the present Jews have 
played a leading réle in these secret and subversive societies. It is this 
conviction that binds together the widespread net of circumstance and 
surmise of which this volume is composed. 

This book is not history in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
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author has a theory, and her studies have been frankly directed in mak- 
ing out a case. 

What she seeks to establish is the existence of an age-long conspiracy 
which has been “perpetuated and handed down by a succession of recent 
societies which have appeared from time to time in the course of history 
and have shown such continuity of procedure and homogeneity of doc- 
trine as to prove that they were directed by some secret cult whose mas- 
ters have never come into the open.” 

One difficulty which the unromantic reader will have in accepting 
this thesis is the fact that no adequate human motive is established for a 
conspiracy so vast as this volume assumes to exist. In the end, the author 
herself is driven to assume “the existence of an Occult Power at work in 
the world? Individuals, sects, or races, fired with the desire of world- 
domination, have provided the fighting forces of destruction, but behind 
them are the veritable powers of darkness in eternal conflict with the 
powers of light.” 

On the whole, this conclusion seems inevitable if we are to accept the 
author’s theory. It is not possible to maintain so monstrous a conception 
of human history except on the assumption of some diabolical power 
working behind the scenes. This, however, is no longer history, but the- 
ology. 

RosBert E. 

University oF CHICAGO 


The Southern Oligarchy: An Appeal in Behalf of the Silent Masses 
of Our Country Against the Despotic Rule of the Few. By 
Witt1am H. Sxaccs. New York: Devin-Adair Co., 1924. 
Pp. xii+472. $5.00. 

This volume is an attempt to show that the “appalling criminal rec- 
ord, the backwardness, financial dependence, delinquencies, and defaults” 
of the southern states are due to the rule of a relatively small group— 
“the triumvirate of the landlord, the money-lender, and the lawyer,” into 
whose hands the power of the former slave oligarchy has descended. 

The author reviews the history of reconstruction and disfranchise- 
ment, but does not explain why 3,650,298 of the 5,506,355 voters believe 
their most fundamental political interest is to preserve the existing caste 
system, which relegates the Negro to an inferior political and social 
status, and characterizes as disloyal a vote for any other than the Demo- 
cratic party. 
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The volume is, as the author explains, an indictment. It is an indict- 
ment based upon conditions which have existed a very long time, but 
which are, happily, changing under the influence of forces working within 
those “silent masses” in behalf of whom this book is an appeal. 

Rosert E. Park 

University oF CHICAGO 


Negro Yearbook (an annual encyclopedia of the Negro). 7th ed., 
1925-26. By Monroe N. Worx. Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama: Negro Yearbook Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. viii+-545. 
Paper, $1.00; board, $1.50. 

The Negro Yearbook is still the most interesting and, of the new 
books, the most widely read volume on the Negro and his problem. 

The seventh edition, in addition to the social statistics of the former 
volumes, contains a topical survey, for the years 1922 and 1924, of the 
events affecting the life and fortunes of the race in every part of the 
world. The editor, Monroe N. Work, has made extensive additions dur- 
ing the past two years to his excellent classified bibliography of the Ne- 
gro. The list of new books includes twenty-nine by Negro writers in 
America. The list of Negro notables includes eighty-one whose names 
are published in Who’s Who in America for 1924-25. 

RoseErtT E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Wages and the Family. By Paut H. Douctas. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. xiv-+-290. $3.00. 

This volume presents a significant treatment of the problem of wage 
policy in the United States. Professor Douglas finds in a system of 
family allowances “a way out of the impasse in which the living-wage 
principle finds itself.” 

The book is divided into three parts, the first dealing with the prob- 
lem of the living-wage, the second with the operation of family allow- 
ance systems abroad, and the third with some larger aspects of the 
family allowance system. 

In the first part, Professor Douglas raises two questions, viz.: (1) 
Can industry pay adult workers enough to support the standard family 
of five? and (2) Is such a family typical of our wage-earning popula- 
tion? To each question he gives a negative answer. He estimates the 
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national income in 1920 as $71,000,000,000, and the amount necessary 
to pay a living wage for a family of five to all adult workers as $58,000,- 
000,000. This leaves but $13,000,000,000, an amount obviously inade- 
quate to pay differential wages, interest, profits, and rents. His con- 
clusion as to the inadequacy of the national income is substantiated by 
application of this method to specific industries. But in this connection 
it may be pointed out that he fails to give adequate consideration to the 
enormous waste in industry (cf. pages 270-71) and to the possibility 
that necessity may be the mother of invention. Nor does he consider the 
question raised by Mr. Soule in the New Republic as to whether an in- 
crease in wages with resulting “increase in purchasing power would be 
translated into a real increase in consumer’s goods and services” and 
therefore into an increase in the national income. 

In examining the second question—whether the family of five is 
typical—the author points out that several investigations have shown 
that while about a third of the families have three or more children, 
only about 15 per cent, or less, are of the exact composition of the 
“standard family.” Though these investigations are hardly inclusive 
enough to justify final conclusions, he feels that “To pay all workers 
enough to maintain a family of five would mean saddling industry with 
the maintenance of over forty-five million fictitious wives and children.” 
(Cf. p. 38.) 

In the second part, the author describes and evaluates the opera- 
tion of family allowance systems in France, Belgium, Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Holland, and other European countries, and points out that a 
similar system is likely to be adopted in Australia. He recognizes, how- 
ever, that these systems have been tried only in poverty-stricken coun- 
tries with inadequate national incomes and unbalanced budgets. In- 
creasing prices were followed by a feeling that wages could not be in- 
creased to meet needs, and the family allowance seemed to be an eco- 
nomical way of carrying on in a more or less hopeless after-the-war situa- 
tion. It has nowhere developed under conditions similar to those in the 
United States today. 

In the third part, Mr. Douglas deals with two basic issues, viz.: (1) 
the feasibility of the administration of such a system, and (2) the desir- 
ability of such a plan “in its broad outlines.” Though cognizant of many 
difficulties in administration, he feels that all can be met. The co-opera- 
tion of several firms in the establishment of a clearing fund for the pay- 
ment of the allowances would prevent the individual firm from dis- 
criminating against those with dependents, but would it prevent the 
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co-operating group from such discrimination? Could the system be used, 
as it has been in France and Belgium, to weaken the position of trade 
unions? These and other important questions, such as those concern- 
ing the advisability of state or private administration of compulsory or 
voluntary plans, are considered. Mr. Douglas’ conclusion is that the plan 
is a panacea for all our problems in wage policy. 

He even goes so far as to state that the method “would abolish 
poverty.” (p. 272) But would a wage system providing family allow- 
ances wipe out at one fell swoop all unemployment, all accidents, all 
sickness, all desertions? 

He argues, too, that such a plan would prevent the development of 
a “more or less open sex warfare.” In this connection, he says: 


The present assumption that men have dependents and that women do not, 
causes the wage for men to be necessarily higher than that for women, even 
when they are performing virtually identical work. This offers a direct induce- 
ment for the employer either to substitute women for men or to cut the wages 
of the men, both for those who have and for those who do not have depend- 
ents, to an equality with those of the women. 


How these two statements can be made at once, the reviewer is at a loss 
to understand, for they seem to be contradictory. 

The book is clearly written and is a valuable collection of informa- 
tion for the student of wage policy. But does it not involve the cardinal 
error of totally neglecting the American philosophy of life? Family al- 
lowance schemes seem based upon the assumption that members of the 
wage-earning population will forever be content with the rdéles of their 
fathers. It follows that we should distribute rations among them accord- 
ing to their needs as we would among good cattle. The ideal of family 
saving that the son may become a civil engineer has no place here. Shall 
we seek merely to prevent dependency, or shall we seek to open the door 
to opportunity? Shall we look out for poverty, or for progress? If for 
the latter, the family of five may continue to be our standard, an ideal 
one, perhaps, but an ideal of that vision requisite to progress, for “man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp.” 

Franc L. McCLuer 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Old and New Viewpoints in Psychology. By KnicuHt Dun ap. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 1925. Pp. 166. $1.50. 


Old and New Viewpoints in Psychology is a misleading title for 4 
right readable book which consists of five essays that have no more in 
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common than that they express the conservative and largely negative at- 
titude of a single psychologist. There seems to be no reason why a number 
of scattered papers or addresses should be given a factitious unity by 
coming before the public in a synthetic guise that is quite foreign to their 
spirit. 

The first of these papers, “Mental Measurements,” distinguishes 
carefully between experimental psychology and mental testing. In the 
former the individual is merely a random sampling of his type, the results 
aimed at being such as are capable of general human application in the 
form of psychological principles; in the latter the psychological differentia 
which characterize the individual are themselves the object of study. The 
author seems to believe that between the two of these laboratory pro- 
cedures the complete human being, psychologically considered, may be 
captured for definition. But he does not overestimate the diagnostic value 
of such mental measurements as intelligence tests; he expressly warns us 
that these are no adequate substitute for specific examinations. 

The second paper, “Present Day Schools of Psychology,” is a rapid 
survey of various schools of psychological thinking to which Mr. Dunlap 
takes exception. He has as little use for the orthodox “introspectionalism”’ 
of James as for the behaviorism of Watson and his school; McDougall’s 
instinct psychology is no more acceptable to him than to anybody else, 
while psychoanalysis gets a scolding in the grand manner. One would like 
to believe, at the end of Mr. Dunlap’s sweeping out of the Augean stables 
of psychology, that an inadvertent pearl or two lay hidden in the muck, 
but perhaps the hope is vain, for psychology seems to be the science par 
excellence in which a step in advance necessitates the complete abandon- 
ment of all previous trails. 

“Psychological Factors in Spiritualism” and “The Reading of Char- 
acter from External Signs” are mildly entertaining causeries. The conclu- 
sion arrived at in each case is that “there is nothing in it.”” More positive 
in its claims, if not in its results, is the essay on “The Psychology of the 
Comic.” The comic, Mr. Dunlap thinks, is an expression of triumph at 
the recognition of our superiority to those unfortunates at whose expense 
the joke comes into being. His theory is thus a variant of the class of 
theories of the comic to which Bergson’s famous essay Le Rire belongs. 
A profounder analysis will probably disclose their superficiality. The 
lightning-like response to a capital joke suggests an intuitive grasp of cer- 
tain formal incongruities which has little to do with such clumsy function- 
al concepts as superiority or awkwardness in practical adjustment. 

EDWARD SAPIR 

University or CHICAGO 
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Prolégoménes a une Méchanique Sociale. By Petre Trisca. Tome I, 
A percu sur l'histoire des doctrines économiques et sociales. Tome II, 
Etude sur la méchanique sociale. Tome III. Opus igne, auctor pa- 
tibulo dignus. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1922. Vol. II, 176 pp. 
Vol. III, 296 pp. (Vol. I not supplied for review). Each volume (pa- 
per) 25 francs. 


The three volumes of Prolégoménes a une Méchanique Sociale constitute 
a very curious addition to the literature of social science. Volume I was not 
supplied for review; the title implies, however, that it is a study of the history 
of economic and social doctrines, with especial reference, presumably, to the 
concept “social mechanics.” Volume II is a summary and critique of some of 
the principal attempts which have been made to construct a theory of human 
society in mechanical terms, the works of Sp. Haret, Lester F. Ward, Winiar- 
ski, and Portuondo y Barcelo being most extensively treated. Briefer mention 
is made of the trend toward mechanical explanation in economic theory, and 
of the mechanistic theories of Lillienfeld, Loeb, Poirson, Hauriou, and G. Mar- 
tin. The author criticizes all these mechanistic theories unfavorably, in the 
main, supporting in contradistinction to them the non-mechanistic theory of 
Durkheim. 

Volume III is based on the thesis that it is futile at present to attempt to 
construct sociological theory in abstract terms. In place of any such attempt at 
a positive contribution to “social mechanics,” the author offers in this volume 
an extended criticism of contemporary society, which he finds to be immoral, 
unwholesome, and disorganized. The social structure and culture of Rumania, 
of which the author is a native, is taken as the principal source of material for 
this criticism. Finally, in Book III of this volume, there is proposed a utopian 
plan for the reconstruction of Rumanian society. It is only after this plan has 
been put into practice, he holds, that further progress can be made in the de- 
velopment of social theory. This volume is without scientific value. Volume 
II may prove serviceable to advanced students of sociological theory. 


Fioyp N. Hovse 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Youth and the East, An Unconventional Autobiography. By EpMuUND 
CANDLER. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1925. Printed in Great Britain. 


Pp. 331. 

Edmund Candler has spent a large part of his life in the Near East and in 
India. In this travel-autobiography he has set down his impressions with an 
unusual freedom and intimacy. The book consists of ten essays, little related 
to one another. They describe the author’s life in the East as a curious and 
impecunious Cambridge graduate, as a newspaper correspondent, as a school- 
master. The last three chapters give sidelights on the war as he saw it in Syria 
and Mesopotamia. The book does not present an argument. There is no at- 
tempt to solve a problem. It is a delightfully informal comment on things 
seen and heard. 

Anyone who is studying the peoples of India will find Youth and the East 
suggestive. The chapters entitled “The Indian Student” and “Bow and Adore” 
give Mr. Candler’s opinions on the Young Indian. He makes few generaliza- 
tions. Rather he tells his readers of his own students in the colleges where he 
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taught in Bengal and the Punjab, of young princes he tutored, of student na- 
tionalist movements as he encountered them. An Englishman first and always, 
he does not pretend to understand the Indian with whom he has lived more 
than half his life. There is a peculiar frankness and honesty of observation 
which gives Mr. Candler’s work a great deal beside literary interest. With his 
rare touch he has kept the charm of the Orient without avoiding sharp criti- 
cisms. He is primarily an artist, but his pictures have real significance for the 


sociologist. 
IsABELLA C. McLAUGHLIN 


Social Classes in Post-war Europe. By LotHRop StTopparD. New York 
and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. vi +- 178. $2.00. 


Mr. Stoddard has done a capable piece of social reporting in this book, 
from which those who shriek at the name of Stoddard would be ill-advised to 
fiee. He tells in straightforward prose how the war affected the position of the 
European peasants, urban working classes, middle classes, intellectuals, and 
upper classes. While there is nothing essentially new either by way of fact or 
analysis for the alert student of contemporary affairs, there is a convenient 
compression of valuable matter from which the wise may refresh their wisdom 
and the neophytes may extract perspective. The chapter on the peasants is 
particularly full of apt anecdote and is happy in its treatment of the Green In- 
ternational, which is important in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Jugoslavia, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania. The biggest change in the balance of classes is the rise 
of the peasant and the fall of the middle class and the intellectuals. The story 
of the urban workers and the upper classes is more intricate. 

The rough and ready generalizations in this book ought to stimulate some 
statistical sociologist to devise a more rigorous method of measuring the dis- 
tribution of social power than we now possess. 

Harotp D. LasswELi 

UnIverRSITY OF CHICAGO 


Origins of the Whig Party. By E. Matcotm Carrot. Durham, N. C.: 
Duke University Press, 1925. Pp. viii + 257. $2.50. 


Mr. Carroll’s volume may be treated as a case study in the formation 
of a balance of party power capable of ultimate ascendancy. Jacksonian dem- 
ocracy sat in the Federal saddle from 1828 to 1840, and the problem before 
the opposition was to devise a means of dislodging it. Issues, leaders, party 
tactics, and party names were altered until the successful combination emerged. 
With copious particularity the author traces the flux of accommodation, con- 
flict, invention, and accident which produced the Whigs. Painstaking, if illeg- 


ible, maps are appended. 
Haroip D. 


UNIverRsITY OF CHICAGO 


England on the Eve of the Industrial Revolution. By L. W. Morrtr. 
New York: International Publishers, 1925. Pp. xxi + 278 and Ap- 
pendixes. $3.50. 


Few would deny to the industrial revolution in England a large place in 
modern social history. Accordingly, any book touching upon the subject at- 
tracts immediate attention. Professor Moffit has put together many facts about 
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agriculture, manufacture, mining, marketing, and labor conditions, particularly 
in Lancashire, which was so eminently the field of innovation when the revolu- 
tion got under way. Generally speaking, the author regards the revolution as 
much more of a progressive change, spread out over several generations, than is 
usually held by economic historians. 

The author has leaned heavily upon Defoe, Arthur Young, and Postle- 
thwayte, of the eighteenth century, and upon Unwin, Clapham, Westerfield, 
and Daniels, of the twentieth. Accordingly, it is not to be expected that many 
new facts would be presented. The book is indeed a synthesis of facts and gen- 
eralizations to be found in printed sources, which, barring a few pamphlets, are 
readily accessible in the larger libraries. If the author had chosen to base his 
researches upon the manuscripts of the time, he might have provided fresh ma- 
terial for a more comprehensive story of the industrial revolution; but then he 
would have covered a narrower field. 

An interesting comparison, partly prophetic, is made between conditions in 
present-day Ontario (Canada) and eighteenth-century England, both on the eve 
of industrial changes. 

N. S. B. Gras 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Social Origins and Social Continuities. By ALFRED MARSTON TozzeER, 
Professor of Anthropology at Harvard University. A course of lec- 
tures delivered before the Lowell Institute. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1925. Pp. xix + 286. $2.50. 

The orthodox modern American anthropology is here put into the form of 
popular lectures. The author frankly admits his indebtedness to the recent gen- 
eral treatises of Lowie, Goldenweiser, Wissler, and Kroeber. He thinks of cul- 
ture as largely a product of group contacts, but keeps the term “psychic unity” 
to describe the occurrence of similar traits that appear to him to have been 
separately developed. 

The remaining chapters give representative examples of the crisis rites, 
family organization, political and social groupings, and other forms of social 
control in primitive societies. An Appendix contains material from the themes 
of Harvard Freshmen confessing their authors’ cherished superstitions. Here 
are interesting examples of the origin of personal fetishes. Success in an exam- 
ination is ascribed to the necktie worn at the time, and thereafter at all exam- 
inations that necktie is worn—it has acquired mana. 

RoBERT REDFIELD 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibli hy in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of D. E. Proctor, by Mrs. E. R. Rich, P. T. Diefenderfer, P. E. Martin, and 
P. P. Boyer, of the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in 
the January number of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Civilization and the Savage Myth.—The ancient notion that civilization tends 
to subjugate the animal side of our nature may be partly true, but it is also true 
that, so far from sublimating our primitive passions, civilized modes of life tend to 
intensify those instincts which they are supposed to repress. The belief that in back- 
ward societies the sexual instinct is abnormally developed has no foundation whatso- 
ever. During the world-war the ferocious and bloodthirsty instincts which the white 
man is so ready to attribute to the savage were far outdone by the white man’s im- 
pulses, even to such an extent as to cause the savage himself to revolt—Andrade and 
La Touche, Sociological Review, XVII (October, 1925), 301-6. (I, 2.) P.T.D. 


Further Studies in the Psycho-Sexuality of College Graduate Men.—A 
group of college graduates answered a questionnaire regarding each individual’s early 
life and training, his personal characteristics as estimated by himself, his feeling on 
sexual matters, and his sex experiences. The replies are given statistically and are in 
some cases analyzed, but no general conclusions are drawn—M. W. Peck and F. L. 
Wells, Mental Hygiene, IX (July, 1925), 502-20. (1, 2; IX, 3.) E.R.R. 


Quelques Explications d’Enfants Relatives a l’Origin des Astres (Some Ex- 
planations of the Child’s Conceptions of the Origin of the Sun).—In the beginning 
the child attributes the origin of the sun to human works, in the second state the sun 
has its origin in a semi-natural, semi-artificial manner, and in the final stage the 
child arrives at the idea that the origin has nothing to do with human industry. 
Here the child invents a natural origin or refuses the question of origin which makes 
it very difficult for him—Jean Piaget, Journal de Psychologie, XXII (October, 
1925), 677-702. (I, 3, 4.) P.T.D. 


Influence of Suggestion on Imagery in a Group Situation.—A class experi- 
ment was carried on with verbal (orally given) stimuli to determine the effect of 
suggestion by personal influence on the vividness of voluntarily aroused images. The 
experiment shows that although the normal judgment of the vividness of certain 
types of imagery can be definitely influenced by suggestion, this influence is for the 
most part small—Hulsey Cason, Journal cf Abnormal and Social Psychology, XX 
(October, 1925), 294-99. (I, 4.) 

_ Problems of Student Adjustment in the University.—In the survey of educa- 

tional results and aims the universities have had their share of criticism, mostly just. 

One of the charges is that the university has failed to fit the individual to life, that 

it has molded rather than developed the student. Other factors must be taken inta_-——~ 
account than the intellectual capabilities and attainments of the students and the 

courses of study. Emotional tendencies and reactions, preferences and dislikes, reli- 

gious beliefs, social gaucheries or inclinations, volitional tendencies, vocational aspi- 

rations, and home environment are important in student adjustment and develop- 
ment.—Shepherd Ivory Franz, Journal of Delinquency, IX (July, 1925), 131-37. 

(I, 4; VIII, 4.) E.R.R. 
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Personality Types.—Numerous more or less confusing and overlapping classi- 
fications of personality types exist and may be criticized along two lines; either they 
are individualistic or they are pathological. A sociological classification is needed 
which involves all and is conceived as the product of interaction. Personality types 
can be classified as the unadjustable, unadjusted, adjusted, and maladjusted. This 
classification is not merely and superficially descriptive but is based on etiological 
factors.—E. B. Harper, Social Science, I (November, 1925), 26-29. (I, +), 


T.D. 


Il. THE FAMILY 


L’Aide 4 la Famille et la Natalité (Family Aid and the Birth-rate)—In the 
districts of France where mutual aid has been given to the family, a decided increase 
has been noticed in the birth-rate. In these districts there are less unions without 
children and more unions with two, three, four, or more children. It is also worth 
noticing that where proper aid and attention is given the death-rate has shown a re- 
markable decrease.—Georges Risler, Le Musée Social, XXXII (October, 1925), 285- 
88. (II, 3; VIII, 2.) P. T.D. 


Une Initiative d’Association de Familles Nombreuses (The Beginning of an 
Association for Large Families).—In the aid of the individual a definite course is 
gone through which consists of cycles. The first is that which deals with the school 
and the cultural development, secondly, the period of apprenticeship when he can 
command a small salary and, thirdly, the accomplished worker. With local and spe- 
cial as well as national assistance, great things may be accomplished towards national 
unity and solidarity —Gaston Valran, Le Musée Social, XXXII en 


290-95. (II, 3.) 
Ill. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Devil Dances amid the Eternal Snows.—Dances are held by the peoples of 
Northern India or Tibet who wear cumbersome garments and enormous masks sym- 
bolically representing animals and earth demons. The dances consist of a whirling, 
leaping, and yelling to the noise of trumpets, cymbals, and drums until they finally 
fall exhausted.—L. S. Anderson, Asia, XXV (December, 1925), 1039-43. 


New Light on Evolving Man.—Man’s evolution has been traced by his actual 
fossil remains to about the beginning of the glacial period, half a million years ago. 
In America no previous book has received so much popular attention as that accorded 
to Professor Fairfield Osborn’s Men of the Old Stone Age. Some of the most valua- 
ble of the new books are: Fossil Men, Human Origins, Man’s Life on Earth, The 
Antiquity of Man, Fossil Man in Spain, Ancient Hunters, and Prehistory.—Albert G. 
Ingalls, Scientific American (September, 1925), 86-87. (III, 1.) P.T.D. 


The Island of Bolsé.—Bolsé is a small island of Norway located in the midst 
of the Romsdal, Lang, and Fane fjords. The island is well forested and there are 
approximately fifteen holdings on it, the larger of which are not over three or four 
acres. Cottage industries have declined due to the closeness of civilization and in- 
stead of being a center as it was and as most islands were before the development of 
civilization due to water communication, it is now an appendage to the mainland 
due to a system of communication by roads.—B. F. Herbert, Sociological Review, 
XVII (October, 1925), 307-13. (III, 3.) P.T.D. 


A Romantic in Bengal and in New York.—A study of Bengal kinship terms 
and social organization reveals much of biographical as well as of cultural signifi- 
cance.—Elsie C. Parsons, Scientific Monthly, XXI (December, 1925), 600-12. es »3-) 


The Immigrant as a Factor in Social Work.—The average number of immi- 
grant families in case work is about 60 per cent. Yet the ignorance of many case 
workers of the social background of the immigrant and of his early experiences in 
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the new world are responsible for much bad advice and for suffering on the part of 
his family —Ida L. Hull, The Family, VI (October, 1925), 171-73. (III, 4; VI, 6.) 
E.R. R. 


A Polish Background.—After persuading a Polish husband to return to his 
wife and children a study was made of the early training and background of both 
husband and wife in order to understand the problems of other immigrants.—Elsa 
Hirsch, The Family, VI (October, 1925), 181-84. (III, 4; IX, 5.) E.R.R. 


The Limit of American Population.—A fixed limit for population growth ap- 
pears to be arbitrary. Temporary local limits of population may be transcended by 
various factors and shifted by pressure of population. The limit of an area may be 
gauged by wealth and income, and economic opportunity by proportionate num- 
bers in different occupations, capital invested, and flow of goods. Rate of increase 
depends upon composition and character as well as absolute numbers.—Howard B. 
Woolston, Social Forces, IV (September, 1925), 5-16. (III, 4; VIII, 2.) P.E.M. 


Japan Views the Pacific: Conversations on Vital International Issues with 
Viscount Kato and Baron Shidehara.—The opinions of these Japanese officials on 
peace, the press, population pressure, racial intermarriage, Russian Sovietism, repub- 
lian government in Germany, international labor unrest, Asiatic alliance, the func- 
tion of Japanese culture in the world, and commercial relations with the United 
States are all interesting, but more particularly their attitude towards exclusion, de- 
nial of naturalization, and the California land laws. Japan changed her nationality 
and land laws at the instigation of American diplomats. We call the Japanese unassim- 
ilable but deny them naturalization. A sentimental rather than a practical injury, a 
mistake that America will eventually correct, are their characterizations of the exist- 
ing discriminations —Edward Price Bell, Chicago Daily News Reprints, XXII 
(1925), 1-18. (ILI, 4; IV, 2.) P.B.B. 


The Limits of Australian Immigration.—The capacity of Australia to absorb 
immigration seems to be 5% immigrants per 1,000 population with an average capi- 
tal import of £300 per immigrant. Climatic and other conditions of unoccupied 
areas, cost of development, and reactions on the standard of living seem to indicate 
increased immigration as undesirable-—J. B. Brigden, Economic Record, I (Novem- 
ber, 1925), 145-48. (III, 4, 5.) P.B.B. 


Group Settlement of Migrants in Western Australia.—Individual settlement 
in Southwestern Australia, except in the limestone belt and certain detached areas, is 
slow because of rapid regrowth of timber in sections and sandy character of the soil 
in others. Supporting individual settlers by loans from the Agricultural Bank had 
been successful in developing the wheat lands. Settlement in groups of twenty with 
daily sustenance allowance while clearing the land was tried to promote dairying 
and has shown to date the following weaknesses: many settlers lacked agricultural 
experience; the cost has been greater than expected; the daily sustenance allowance 
came to be regarded frequently as day wages; areas unsuitable for settlement have 
been assigned occasionally to groups; a higher percentage of recent immigrants re- 
main with their group than of the older immigrants or native born.—E. Shann, 
Economic Record, 1 (November, 1925), 73-93. (III, 4, 5; V, 1, 3-) P.B.B. 


Civilization and Its Effects on Indian Character.—There is no evidence to sup- 
port the broad generalization that contact with European civilization has changed a 
noble race of hospitable, truthful, and honest men into lying, deceptive thieves and 
rogues. The prosperity code of his own group defines the relation of the native to 
other members of the group but expediency alone determines the treatment of out- 
siders—E. E. Muntz, Social Forces, IV (September, 1925), 131-36. (III, .. a 

P.E.M. 


The Obsidian Religion of Mexico.—The religion of Mexico today is the out- 
come of the mingling of different cultures. Although the cults of the several deities 
still retain some measure of distinctness, all have become amalgamated in what is to- 
day the Obsidian religion. The three original basic cults were the Quetzalcoatl of the 
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Maya, the Tlaloc of the Valley of Mexico and the Obsidian religion of the Nahua 
peoples. It is this last that became the dominant religion, and not only was it amal- 
gamated with the other faiths cherished by the peoples of Mexico, but no department 
of Mexican life at a later stage was uninfluenced by ideas which accompanied its 
ritual acts—Lewis Spence, Open Court, XXXIX (August, 1925), 449-63. (III, 6.) 
P.T.D. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


The Mind of the Anthracite Miners.—The bitterness which the anthracite 
miners formerly felt toward the operators has passed away since the settlement of 
1920 satisfied their two vital demands of a living wage and recognition of the union. 
The mind of the anthracite miners today is in all essential respects the typically 
American business mind. Their psychology is not that of proletarians but that of 
business men like the operators themselves.—Robert W. Bruére, Survey LV (October 
I, 1925), 16-19. (IV, 1; VIII, 1.) E.R.R. 


Why Do Men Join the I.W.W.?—A careful analysis of hundreds of cases and 
I.W.W. propaganda literature discloses six main types of men within this organiza- 
tion. One group comes in because it gives them the only opportunity they find to 
hold their heads up like other men, another because it is the most available weapon 
against their employers, a third because it explains their failures in terms of social 
injustice rather than personal deficiencies, a fourth group identifies themselves with 
the organization because they resent the way that society has treated the I1.W.W.,a 
fifth group believes that it offers the best solution of present social evils, a sixth 
group joins because of the opportunity it offers them to prey upon society or other 
members of the organization.—Cloice Howd, Social Science, I (November, 1925), 


4-12. (IV, 1, 3.) 
V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Gangland.—A very important element in the crime situation of Chicago is the 
great number of gangs that infest certain cultural and geographical areas of the city’s 
life. The gang is the most to be feared of all the crowds that imperil democracy for 
it can be conventional as well as impulsive. The trouble with the gang is that it is 
not assimilated to the ethical standards of the large cultural whole——Frederic M. 
Thrasher, Social Science, I (November, 1925), 1-3. (V, 2.) P.T.D. 


Zoning and Democracy.—Zoning requires constant, daily work and is in no 
sense an automatic and unchanging affair. Zoning tends to arouse democratic spirit 
for it will not function without the attention of the people and a machine-like prod- 
uct in zoning is not in accord with democratic principles. Favoritism, influence, 
bribery, corruption, and purchased immunity must be guarded against.—E. T. Hart- 
man, Social Forces, IV (September, 1925), 162-65. (V, 2.) P.E. M. 


Social Workers Broaden Their Conception of Community.—Social workers are 
questioning the doctrinaire assertions of protagonists of pure democratic neighbor- 
hood organization and are becoming critically skeptical about social service as such, 
seeking to find a balance between specialized service to communities and stimulation 
of organization for self-help in communities—LeRoy E. Bowman, Social Forces, IV 
(September, 1925), 103-4. (V, 3; VI, 6.) P.E.M 


Self Determinism in Neighborhood Clubs.—The many neighborhood clubs 
that grow up and exist independent of social service institutions indicate the presence 
of leadership and initiative which should be fostered by those who attempt to form 
and lead clubs. The job of the club leader is that of helping to accomplish the task 
the club has set for itself rather than accomplish that task for it. It is better that 4 
neighborhood club should reach the right goal by a process of trial and error on the 
part of its own members than that it should start right only because the leader dic- 
tates what should be done-——LeRoy E. Bowman, Reprint from Standard 49 


1925). (V, 3; VI, 7.) 
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Communism among Insects.—The social insects include the bees, wasps, ants, 
and termites which live in colonies, have a well-defined caste system and closely ad- 
here to division of labor. Perhaps the most serious losses in the United States are 
to the woodwork of buildings and material stored therein caused by termites. Man’s 
civilization is higher than that of insect communities and man’s intelligence will 
eventually win the battle against insect vandals.—T. E. Snyder, Scientific Monthly, 
XXI (November, 1925), 466-77. (V, 3.) P.T.D. 

Community Relationships.—Co-operation is greater where the population is 
homogeneous or where large groups have a common background, and where aggres- 
sive group leadership takes the place of individual leadership. A happy social and 
recreational life and freedom from religious, family or political strife are important 
elements in community co-operation.—J. B. Gwin, Social Forces, IV (September, 
1925), 104-8. (V, 3.) P.E.M. 

VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Organizing the Community for Immigrant Education.—Americanization, or as 
it is now called, immigrant education, involves the entire life of the community and 
all of its institutions, contacts, and functions. We must proceed from the concrete to 
the general. We must find where the old-world customs are breaking down fastest 
and organize around these points to aid in the readjustment of the immigrant in his 
(VI, 3; 
R.R. 


adopted country.—Bradley Buell, Family, VI (October, 1925), 175-81. 
III, 4.) E. 
Play in Rural Life.—Play is one of the most important socializing factors in 
rural life. It safeguards and develops country people physically, mentally, morally, 
and socially. It teaches them adaptability and co-operation, aids them to be good 
citizens and develops community spirit—-W. A. Anderson, Social Forces, IV (Sep- 
tember, 1925), 113-15. (VI, 4; V, 1.) P.E.M. 


Trends in Public Recreation.—The present tendency is toward year-round 
recreation of both physical and cultural types for persons of all ages and of every 
social and economic group. The municipalization of recreation is being extended, 
trained leaders are being substituted for untrained, equipment is being improved, and 
greater opportunities for abundant life and for virile training in citizenship are being 
provided—Weaver Pangburn, Social Forces, 1V (September, 1925), 109-12. (VI, 4.) 

P.E. M. 


Expert Testimony.—Expert testimony is a synthetic composed of “jack-ass” 
law and lame-duck medicine. It was at first a beautiful vision which seemed an 
ideal way to solve a great social and legal problem that had become acute. What has 
grown out of the travail of the human mind does not resemble the ideal that was 
hoped for. Medical men should be used by the courts as medical consultants and not 
as partisan participants. The hypothetical question should be eliminated or remod- 
eled. The experts should have free access to all pertinent data in the case, including 
a satisfactory examination of the individuals involved under conditions that are 
7 aaa J. Orbison, Journal of Delinquency, IX (July, 1925), 138-42. 

E.R.R. 


_ A New Field for Social Work in the South.—City social workers generally 
fail to visualize rural life in the far South and experience difficulty in securing from 
communities information concerning their clients who have moved from rural neigh- 
borhoods to the cities. Intelligent colored people in these communities, if given the 
requisite training in social work, would help to solve the problem.—Helen B. Pen- 
dleton, Social Forces, IV (September, 1925), 142-45. (VI, 6; IV, 2.) P.E.M. 


The Use of Case Stories in Newspaper Publicity—-Newspapers want the 
names, addresses, and all of the facts in a news story, while social agencies must keep 
the identity of their clients confidential. For this reason it is difficult to ask for pub- 
lic aid through the news columns. The feature story can be used better than the news 
(Wee). this purpose—Mary Swain Routzahn, Family, VI (October, 1925), 168-70. 

E.R.R. 
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Goals in Social Work.—We must not measure the value of service by the 
amount of money spent in charitable enterprises. Often it is just the reverse. No 
human soul can be relieved of its own responsibility. Our ultimate goal is to clear 
away all obstacles so that every individual may have the fullest development of 
body, mind, and soul.—Lawson Purdy, Family, VI (October, 1925), 184-87. (VI, 6.) 

E.R.R. 


Children’s Institutions: Principles.—The institution as a substitute for the 
real home should be modeled as nearly as possible upon the family unit. The funda- 
mental principles upon which an institution should be administered are: (1) Love 
for kindred, fellows, environment, the true and the beautiful and God. (2) Natural 
and moral law. (3) Exercise, imaginative and game plays. (4) Work. (5) Full and 
unlimited education—R. R. Reeder, Social Forces, IV (September, 1925), 92-07. 
(VI, 7.) P.E.M. 


A Double-Barreled Social Agency: The Boy Scouts of America.—Leadership 
based on volunteer service and co-operation with existing organizations are funda- 
mental principles upon which the Boy Scout Movement is based. The range of occu- 
pations and ages of the workers points to the value of the movement to the workers 
and the community as well as to the boys themselves.—E. S. Martin, Social Forces, 


IV (September, 1925), 94-97. (VI, 7.) P.E.M. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Cotton-Cloth: A Type Study of the Social Process.—The cultivation and 
manufacture of cotton is a clear illustration of the development of “individualism, 
socialism, humanism.” The making of cotton cloth developed from individual pro- 
duction for family use to mass production. Increased demand was followed by nu- 
merous inventions which increased production and resulted in division of interest 
and specialization—Mary O. Cowper, Social Forces, 1V (September, 1925), 160-74. 
(VII, 1.) P.E.M. 


The Emergence of Factory Labor.—The modern factory worker has passed 
through the positions of slave, serf, and free artisan to his present stage of independ- 
ence. He has the right to contract freely, occupies a high position and constitutes an 
economic power of great magnitude—Walter J. Matherly, Social Forces, IV (Sep- 
tember, 1925), 175-83. (VII, 1.) P. E. M. 


The Trend in Religious Thought.—Today the discussion of religion and reli- 
gious claims is deeply affected and colored by the general fashions and tendencies of 
the time. Religious thinkers desire to be as up-to-date as the men of exact science, 
and nothing modern is foreign to them. Examples of the modern trend can be found 
in the works of Martin, Patten, Cabot, Mathews, and others.—Victor S. Yarros, 
Open Court, XXXIX (September, 1925), 554-63. (VII, 2.) P. T.D. 


Progress in Religion.—In the later half of the last century the intellectual in- 
terests of western civilization brought to birth the science of comparative religion. 
From the World’s Parliament of Religions, which was held at the Chicago Exhibition 
in 1893 sprang the International Congresses of the History of Religions. The aim of 
these conferences today is a better understanding of each and every religion and 4 
co-operation of all of them—Julian Huxley, Sociological Review, XVII (October, 
1925), 255-58. (VII, 2.) P.T.D. 


The Way to Truth and Unity.—Confusion and disorder is very dominant in 
the religions of mankind and perhaps truth and unity will be approached through 4 
revolution analogous to those that took place in the natural sciences. Real orderly 
progress has only been made when men asserted their freedom of thought and action, 
turned from mere custom and from the reiteration of opinions found in books and 
popular tradition and began to study nature itself. In religion we need likewise the 
abandonment of dogmatism for freedom.—A. G. Widgery, eee ry 


XVII (October, 1925), 259-63. (VII, 2.) 
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The Hall of Vision.—The different modes of approach to religious unity are 
through travel, biology, economics and anthropology, history, psychology and civics, 
humanist scholarship, and sociology. At the Conference of Living Religions an exhi- 
bition was arranged to illustrate concretely and visually these different modes of 
approach of religious unison. To purify, ennoble, enrich, our world within we need 
all the resources of religion, poetry, and learning; and to remake our world without 
into a fit home for humanity we need all the resources of science, art, and industry 
and, above all, we need continuity and persistence in quest of that unity between 
inner and outer which has inspired all the great religious founders.—Victor Branford, 
Sociological Review, XVII (October, 1925), 264-88. (VII, 2.) P.T.D. 


Why Schooling Costs So Much.—Schools cost more than formerly because we 

are now providing education for all ages and because we are not trying to teach a 

few infants the three R’s but are preparing the whole people for living. Schools cost 

so much because our people believe in education as the only panacea for all ills to 

which flesh and spirit are heir; and we are unloading upon the educational expense 

account the cost of the whole business of civilization necessary for the operation of 
democracy. —Frederick Burk, Survey, LIV (September 1, 1925), 557-60. (VII, 2.) 
E.R.R. 


The Decline of the Political Editorial.—Political editorials are declining in in- 
fluence and numbers. The reasons for the decline are found in the lack of sufficient 
knowledge by the people to form an intelligent opinion about political matters, the 
tendency to be pro or anti in politics, disillusionment about politics and distrust of 
the press —Marshall D. Beuick, Social Forces, 1V (September, 1925), 156-62. (VII, 3.) 

P. E.M. 


New Attitude towards Race Problem in the South—The new attitude 
toward race problem in the south demands that the facts be known. In consequence, 
facts relevant to race problems are presented with such finality today that the atti- 
tude in the south toward the negro has far less of prejudice, far more of reason, far 
less of ignorance, far more of intelligent discussion, far more of co-operative spirit, 
and far less of antagonistic effort—Charles D. Johnson, Social Science, I (Novem- 
ber, 1925), 22-25. (VII, 4; IV, 2.) P.T.D. 


Les Causes Historiques du Bouleversement de la Russie (The Historical 
Causes of the Overthrow of Russia) —The causes which have led to the final over- 
throw of the old government of Russia can be traced to property and the misuse of 
power. The domination finally became so unbearable that revolutions were the result 
with the climax in the revolution which took place during the world-war. Today, 
communism is the form of government but due to lack of organization and the loss 
of many of the most desirable people they still lack a solid foundation on which to 
build their government.—A. Suligowski, La Réforme Sociale, LXXXV (September, 
October, 1925), 527-49. (VII, 4.) P.T.D. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Relation of Mental Age to Industrial Efficiency of a Group of Mental 
Defectives.—Institutional occupations furnish a wide range of tasks suited to abil- 
ities that range from mental age 2.8 to mental age 12. The quality of the work done, 
in general, shows an increase with increasing mental age. Correlations for the whole 
group show a positive relationship between mental age and industrial efficiency. — 
= A. Merrill, Journal of Delinquency, IX (May, 1925), 83-104. hy 53 

» 2.) 


Research on the Diagnosis of Pre-Delinquent Tendencies.—Delinquency is 
less often associated with intellectual defect than was believed a decade ago to be the 
case. Research must be carried into the field of emotional and personality traits if 
we would develop methods by which delinquent tendencies may be recognized before 
the individual comes into serious conflict with the law. The studies of Voelker, Cady, 
Raubenheimer, Laslett, and Wyman are among those which are opening a new chap- 
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ter in the history of mental testing—the testing of personality, emotions, and charac- 
ter—Lewis M. Terman, Journal of Delinquency, IX (July, 1925), 124-30. Me 1.) 
.R.R. 


Our Intellectually Disinherited.—Not all families dependent on charity are 
characterized by degraded, socially pathological conditions, and many of them realize 
the advantages of education. Material poverty produces mental and spiritual pov- 
erty, results in loss of educational enthusiasm, produces physical handicap and ill- 
ness, and retards the individual through absence of stimulus. This chain should be 
broken and training provided commensurate with ability—Ralph R. Holben, Social 
Forces, IV (September, 1925), 84-91. (VIII, 1.) P.E. M. 


Crime and Sentimentality——Crime has been viewed sentimentally, and far 
more interest is shown in the criminals than in their victims. There is a distinct 
criminal caste in which crime is hereditary. These habitual offenders sometimes re- 
form but no reform society can effect such a change, for it is always the result of 
volition on the part of the criminal——James L. Ford, Scribner’s Magazine, LXXVIII 
(October, 1925), 407-11. (VIII, 1.) P.E. M. 


Case Work for Quasi-Delinquent Children by Educational and Other Non- 
Court Agencies.—The replies to a questionnaire sent to various educational agencies 
shows the degree to which they are using the lessons learned from the juvenile court. 
—Thomas D. Eliot, Journal of Delinquency, IX (January-March, 1925), 1-50. 
(VIII, 1.) E.R.R. 


Will the French Race Become Extinct ?—The almost stationary population of 
France, and Germany’s actual and potential superiority in man power makes the 
French apprehensive as to the future. In 1789 France had a population greater than 
was possessed by any other European country. Today France is fifth in population, 
lowest in the scale of excess of births over deaths and second lowest in births per 
thousand. With the low birth-rate and the immigration of foreigners into France, 
France not only confronts depopulation but denationalization as well.—H. G. Wil- 
lard, Scientific Monthly, XXI (December, 1925), 591-99. (VIII, 2.) P.T.D. 


Points in Preventive Psychiatry.—The frequency of syphilis as a causative 
factor of mental disease makes its prevention a practical matter of preventive psy- 
chiatry. If poisons which act upon the nervous system could be eliminated, a further 
step in the direction of prevention would be taken. Arterio-sclerosis, which is be- 
coming more frequent as other causes of death are reduced, is also of importance. 
More especially, however, may the incidence of mental disease be reduced by avoid- 
ing those conditions which cause changes in and disorganization of personality. Pre- 
vention of this type would include early efforts toward the socialization of the child, 
aid and advice in the difficult period of adolescence, and the like. Finally, eugenics 
offers the most important, even though it may be least practicable, means of elimi- 
nating mental disorders which are due to hereditary predispositions——Edward A. 
Strecker, The Nation’s Health, VII (June, 1925), 387-90. (VIII, 2,4.) E.R.R. 


Genetics Applied to Man Gives Basis for Eugenic Rules.—The principles of 
genetics, including Mendelism, which have been worked out on animals and plants 
apply to man with but few exceptions. Eugenics aims to apply these rules to the 
betterment of the race, and thus prevent the present tendency towards degeneration. 
—William S. Sadler, The Nation’s Health, VIL (August, 1925), 536-38. rn - 


Illusions sur la Depopulation (Fallacies on Depopulation).—The depopulation 
of France is due to many things, according to various opinions in France. One says 
it’s due to low birth-rate, another to war, and others to various other causes. All, 
no doubt, have something to do with the depopulation, but what is wanted now 1s 
an increase in population which can be reached and maintained when three children 
are raised to each family. This can be greatly assisted by the state through family 
aid.—Jean Bourdon, Revue Politique et Parlementaire, CXXIV (September, 1925); 
415-23. (VIII, 2.) P. T.D. 
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Team Work Is a Vital Factor in Treatment of Child Behavior.—*“And 
whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it” (I Cor. 12:26), is no less 
true today than it was when written, but only recently has its réal significance been 
understood. If all the members suffer it follows that the treatment must be directed 
toward the cure of all. For this reason medical and social workers are coming to- 
gether in closer co-operation when dealing with their patients, the result being that 
team-work has opened new methods of dealing with abnormal conditions. This new 
co-operation has been of special value in cases of delinquent children—-Thomas D. 
Eliot, The Nation’s Health, VII (August, 1925), 527-28. (VIII, 3.) E.R.R. 


Clinical Demonstrations of Mental Disorders from the Point of View of Psy- 
chopathology and Internal Medicine.—A series of clinics was held for medical stu- 
dents, stressing the common ground of psychiatry and internal medicine. The rela- 
tion of psychiatry and internal medicine is important, but suffers from serious limi- 
tations in practice at present, as regards the understanding of etiology and the meth- 
ods of treatment.—F. I. Werthmeimer and R. S. Lyman, Mental Hygiene, IX fApell 
1925), 360-86. (VIII, 4.) E.R.R. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Preliminary Report of a Study of the Mechanical Ability of Delinquent Boys 
of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court, 1924.—The results obtained with the Mechani- 
cal Assembly Test indicate that there is a type of boy of energetic nature possessed 
of marked intelligence of a sort tending to find expression in manual rather than 
lingual directions. If every boy in school, especially the problem boy, could be tested 
for this ability and then given mechanical training where desirable, the potential de- 
linquent might in many cases be diverted into paths of useful occupation Mabel R. 
Jessup, Journal of Delinquency, [IX (May, 1925), 105-16. (IX, 2; VIII, 1.) . 

E.R.R. 


Technique of Differential Mental Diagnosis.—The mental age and intelligent 
quotient are valuable adjuncts in the study of cases in the psychological clinic, but 
are many times inadequate in the solution of the problem. Special techniques are 
necessary. The clinical problem presented by a case often differs from the problem 
as stated by the teachers or parents who refer the child to the clinic.—Mervin A. 
Durea, Journal of Delinquency, IX (July, 1925), 143-53. (IX, 2.) E.R. R. 


A Proposed Program of Research for Kindergarten and Primary Education.— 
If kindergarten-primary education is to be continued to lead progressive educational 
movements on a safe scientific basis, there must be provided a program of research 
directed by experts and controlled and supported by a national or international body 
of nursery, kindergarten-primary educators.—Ethel Imogene Salisbury, Journal of 
Delinquency, IX (July, 1925), 154-55. (IX, 3; VII, 2.) E.R.R. 


Facts versus Principle——The prevailing tendency among economists is to scorn 
principles and exalt facts. Today is a day of special studies in selected fields and the 
real task of research is to garner all the available facts, present them in some sort of 
an understandable fashion, and draw such conclusions as can safely be made from 
the data. Facts in themselves are worth something, the ancient way of using them is 
wrong.—I. Lippincott, Social Science, I (November, 1925), 13-17. (IX, 4) — 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 


Representative Biological Theories of Society. II “Social Darwinism” (con- 
tinued )—Gumplowicz believes in parallelism between biological and social evolution 
and that the struggle of races, states, and social groups must continue without ter- 
mination or mitigation. Not another theorist accepts these doctrines but most agree 
on and believe in the transformation of conflict into alliance and co-operation which 
seem to be a function in social evolution. Novicow was one of the greatest critics of 
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“Social Darwinism,” he constantly advanced antimilitaristic doctrines and attacked 
the “blood-and-iron” policy. Novicow’s basic thesis is that the course of human 
evolution has been characterized by struggles and alliances which have successively 
been primarily physiological economic, political, and intellectual—H. E. Barnes, 
Sociological Review, XVII (October, 1925), 294-300. (X, 1, 5.) 


The Concept “Social”: A Critical Note.—If the term “social” be equivalent 
to collective, it does not distinguish between organic and superorganic factors in hu- 
man behavior. If “social” be equivalent to cyltural the distinction between indi- 
vidual and collective is lost, for cultural behavior may be either—Leslie A. White, 
Social Forces, IV (September, 1925), 72-74. (X, 2.) P. E.M. 


Social Pattern: A Methodological Study.—The persons in a society respond 
to the patterns of behavior of that society, and this behavior can be accounted for on 
the basis of a study of the cultural elements which have combined to make the pat- 
terns, and the ways in which they have been combined by a society through its his- 
torical experience. Fewer wives of men in the occupations which are more lucrative 
and provide steadier employment work than wives of men whose occupations are 
lower in the economic and social scale—Melville J. Herskovits, Social Forces, IV 
(September, 1925), 57-69. (X, 2; IX, 2.) P.E.M. 

Looking Back at Malthus.—Besides cataloguing data and suggesting alterna- 
tives in contradiction to the metaphorical statement of Malthus’ thesis of the increase 
ratios of food and population, the writer suggests that statistical comparisons should 
be by proportionate spans of the total history of phenomena rather than by identical 
periods of time—Mark Jefferson, Geographical Review, XV (April, 1925), 177-89. 
(X, 3.) P.B.B. 

Economics as a Social Philosophy.—After reviewing the history of economic 
thought and the controversy over economic value, the writer finds in the attention to 
motives other than gain and to ethical considerations “a modern trend to consider 
economics as one aspect of behavior.”—Everett W. Goodhue, International Journal 
of Ethics, XXXVI (October, 1925), 54-70. (X, 3.) P.B.B. 


Co-operation as an Equalitarian Sanction.—Co-operation is a sine quae non 
of life, is more compelling in common danger and when an active reality “has his- 
torically categorized itself under the concept of equality,” and “equality, when seen 
prospectively to be desirable, has justified and does justify itself by .. . . values of 
cooperation.” Intermarriage ordinarily indicates an equalitarian attitude—T. V. 
Smith, International Journal of Ethics, XXXVI (October, 1925), 31-53. 4) 


The Teaching of Sociology.—Danger lies in following the text too closely, 
making the course too easy, and preaching. The acceptance of unproved generalities, 
reliance on materials in other fields which are not conclusive, and overlapping allied 
subjects should be avoided. The text should be supplemented by abundant library 
materials, or a book of readings be used. Frederick G. Detweiler, Social Forces, IV 
(September, 1925), 69-70. (X, 6.) P.E. 

The Teaching of Sociology in the South.—Three outstanding problems are: 
The proper combinations of sociology and the other social sciences so that majors in 
social science may be offered in every southern institution. Popularization of sociol- 
ogy so that full-time specialists will be provided in each of the social sciences. Types 
of courses and methods of presentation most profitable for southern students.—T. J. 
Woofter, Jr., Social Forces, 1V (September, 1925), 71-72. (X, 6, 5.) P.E.M. 
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$3.50. 

Morton, G. F. Childhood’s Fears (psy- 
choanalysis). New York: Macmillan. 
Pp. 284. $1.80. 

Mott, J. R. (editor). The Moslem World 
of Today. New York: Doran. Pp. 
435. Bibliog. $2.50. 

Mowat, R. B. The Diplomatic Rela- 
tions of Great Britain and the United 
States. New York: Longmans. Pp. 
361. Bibliographical footnotes. $5.50. 

Murray, C. H. The Practice of Somap- 
athy; Its Practical Application to the 
Various Diseases of the Human Body 
(2d ed.). Elgin, Illinois: Author. Pp. 
172. $5.00. 

National Consumers’ League, compilers. 
The Supreme Court and Minimum 
Wage Legislation; Comment by the 
Legal Profession on the District of Co- 
lumbia Case. New York: New Re- 
public Pub. Co. Pp. 315. Bibliograph- 
ical footnotes. $1.00. 

Needham, Joseph (editor). Science, Re- 
ligion and Reality. New York: Mac- 
millan. Pp. 396. $2.50. : 

Nelson, Ralph W. A Behavioristic Ap- 


proach to the Christian Idea of God. 
Canton, Missouri: Culver-Stockton 
College. Pp. 44. $0.25. 

——. Fundamentalism and Experi- 
mental Logic. Canton, Missouri: Cul- 
ver-Stockton College. Reprinted from 
American Review 3:537-47, Septem- 
ber-October, 1925. Pp. 11. 

Nevill, Ralph. Paris of Today. New 
York: Doran. Pp. 320. Illus. $6.00. 
Niceforo, Alfredo. La Demografia, le 
Sue Scienze Ausiliarie e la Sociologia. 
Roma: Tip. F. Centenari (S.A.). Pp. 
29. Apply. 
. Adolfo Quetelet e la Sociologia 
Generale e Criminale. Milano: Casa 
Editrice Doctor Francesco Vallardi. 

Pp. 16. Apply. 

Odum, H.W. Sociology and Social Prob- 
lems. Reading with a Purpose Series. 
Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion. Pp. 32. $0.50. Paper, $0.35. 

Odum, H. W., and Willard, D. W. Sys- 
tems of Public Welfare. Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina: University of North 
Carolina Press. Pp. 309. $2.00. 

Ogburn, W. F. The Relationship of Mari- 
tal Condition to Death, Crime, Insan- 
ity, and Pauperism. Sixteenth Session 
of the International Institute of Sta- 

: tistics, Rome, 1925. Rome: Provvedi- 
torato Generale Dello Stato Libreria. 
Pp. 16. Apply. 

Olcott, F. J. Wonder Tales from China 
Seas. New York: Longmans. Pp. 256. 
Illus. $1.75. 

Overstreet, H. A. Influencing Human 
Behavior. New York: The Peoples 
Institute Pub. Co. Pp. 304. $3.00. 

Owings, Chloe. Women Police. New 
York: Frederick H. Hitchcock. Pp. 
359. $2.50. 

Payne, C. H. (compiler). Scenes and 
Characters from Indian History. New 
York: Oxford. Pp. 262. $2.00. 

Peabody, J. P. Diary and Letters of 
Josephine Preston Peabody (ed. by 
Christina Baker). Boston: Houghton. 
Pp. 352. $4.50. 

Pearl, Raymond. The Biology of Popu- 
lation Growth. New York: Knopf. 
Pp. 274. $3.50. 

Pendrill, Charles. London Life in the 
Fourteenth Century. New York : Adel- 
phi. Pp. various. $5.00. 

Playne, C. E. The Neuroses of the Na- 
tions. New York: Seltzer. Pp. 464. 
$5.00. 

Portuondo y Barcelo, Antonio. Essais 
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de Mecanique Sociale. No. 57. Paris: 
Marcel Giard, Libraire-editeur. Pp. 
284. Paper. 15 francs. 

Postgate, R. W. Murder, Piracy and 
Treason. Boston: Houghton. Pp. 254, 
7-page bibliog.; illus. $2.50. 

Pott, W. S. A. Chinese Political Philos- 
ophy. New York: Knopf. Pp. 121. 
$2.00. 

Proctor, H. H. Between Black and 
White; Autobiographical Sketches. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press. Pp. 200. $1.50. 

Reed, E. F. (ed.). An Analysis of the 
Report of the Ohio Minimum Wage 
Commission. (Helen S. Trounstine 
Foundation.) Columbus, Ohio: Con- 
sumers League of Ohio. Pp. 118. 


$0.30. 

Richter, Conrad. Human Vibration; the 
Mechanics of Life and Mind. Harris- 
burg, Penn.: Handy Book Corp. Pp. 
216. $2.00. 

Roget, F. F. (Geneva). The Huguenots 
of Hungary. Reprinted from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Huguenot Society of 
London, Vol. XIII, No. 2. London: 
Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd. 
Pp. 27. Apply. 

Schluter, W. C. Credit Analysis. New 
York: Prentice-Hall. Pp. 452. Illus. 


$5.00. 

Shannon, A. H. The Racial Integrity of 
the American Negro. Nashville, Tenn. : 
Lamar & Barton. Pp. 64. Paper. 


$0.30. 

Siegfried, Andre (tr. by M. H. Hem- 
ming). Post-War Britain. New York: 
Dutton. Pp. 314. $3.50. 

Simon, Leon Gilbert. Inheritance Taxa- 
tion. New York: Harper. Pp. 331. 
$5.00. 

Soyeshima, Michimasa, and Kuo, P. W. 
Oriental Interpretations of the Far 
Eastern Problem. Norman Wait Har- 
ris Lectures, 1925. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Pp. 228. $2.00. 

Sparn, Enrique. Las Universidades con 
Mas de 4000 Estudiantes; su Distribu- 
cion Geografica sobre la Tierra. (1913- 
24.) Peru 684, Buenos Aires: Editora 
Coni; Cordoba (representative Argen- 
tina), Academia Nacional de Ciencias. 
Pp. 25. Apply. 

Stanoyevich, M. S. (editor). Slavonic 
Nations of Yesterday and Today. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co. Pp. 
460. 46-page bibliog. $2.40. 

Stewart, S.A. The Japan Mission of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
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Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. 
Pp. 183. Illus. Maps. Paper, $0.50. 
Stocking, G. W. The Oil Industry and 
the Competitive System; a Study in 
Waste. Boston: Houghton. Pp. 333. 

Bibliographical footnotes. $3.50. 

Strong, E. K. Jr., Psychology of Selling 
and Advertising. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. Pp. 461. Illus. $4.00. 

Taylor, R. E. Municipal Budget-Mak- 
ing. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press. 
Pp. 246, 12-page bibliog. $2.50. 

Teggart, F. J. Theory of History. New 
Haven: Yale Press. Pp. 250. $3.00. 

Thompson, Slason. A Short History of 
American Railways, Covering Ten De- 
cades. New York: Appleton. Pp. 473, 
4-page bibliog.; illus.; maps. $2.00. 

Trotsky, Leon. Whither England? New 
York: International Publishers, Inc. 
Pp. 192. $1.75. 

Weale, B. L. P. Why China Sees Red. 
New York: Dodd, Mead. Pp. 340. 
Illus. Maps. $3.00. 

White, W. A. Essays in Psychopathol- 
ogy. New York: Nervous and Mental 
Disease Pub. Co. Pp. 150. Biblio- 
graphical footnotes. $2.50. 

Williams, Whiting. Mainsprings of Men. 
New York: Scribner. Pp. 319. Bibli- 
og. $1.50. 
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Wilm, E. C. The Theories of Instinct. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press. Pp. 202. $2.50. 

Wilson, Woodrow. Congressional Gov- 
ernment (new ed. with introd. by R. 
S. Baker). Boston: Houghton. Pp. 
344. $2.25. 

Wood, T. D., and Rowell, H. G. Health 
through Prevention ahd Control of 
Diseases. New York: World Book 
Co. Pp. 122. $1.00. 

Woodhead, H. G. W., and Others. Occi- 
dental Interpretations of the Far East- 
ern Problem. Norman Wait Harris 
Lectures, 1925. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. Pp. 261. Biblio- 
graphical footnotes. $2.00. 

Woodson, C. G. Free Negro Heads of 
Families in the United States in 1830. 
Washington, D. C.: The Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, Inc. Pp. 353. $5.00. 

(editor). Free Negro Owners of 
Slaves in the U. S. in 1830. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. Pp. 
86. Apply. 

Young, Arthur. A Tour in Ireland. Ed. 
by Constantia Maxwell. New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. 266. Illus. Map. 
$3.00. 


ARTICLES 


Adult Education. New Repub. 45 :7-8, 
Nov. 25, ’25. 

Alden, Jane. The Eternal Womanly (In- 
dia). Asia 25 :1061-67, Dec. ’25. 

Allen, C. K. “Movies” and Morals. Quar. 
Rev. 245 :313-30, Oct. ’25. 

Anderson, L. S. Devil Dances amid the 
Eternal Snows. Asia 25 :1039—43, Dec. 
25. 

Anderson, Paul E. Tramping with Yeggs. 
Atl. Mon. 136:747-55, Dec. ’25. 

Anderson, W. A. Play in Rural Life. 
Social Forces 4 :113—15, Sept. ’25. 

Andrade and Ia Touche. Civilization and 
the Savage \ ‘th. Sociol. Rev. 17: 
301-6, Oct. ’25. 

Bamcels, J. Larguier des. L’Instinct et 
L’Emotion (The Instinct and the Emo- 
tion). Jour. de Psychologie 22 :667- 
76, Oct. ’25. 

Barker, W. R. The Widows, Orphans 
and Old Age Contributory Pensions 


Bill. 19th Cent. and After 98 :19-31, 
July ’25. 

Barnes, H. E. Representative Biological 
Theories of Society II. Sociol. Rev. 
17 :294-300, Oct. ’25. 

Barthe, A. L’Espagne Agricole (The 
Spanish Farmer). Revue Economique 
3 7346-64, Aug.—Sept. ’25. 

Bean, Surgeon W. S. The Réle of the 
Federal Government in Promoting In- 
dustrial Hygiene. Amer. Jour. Pub. 
Health 15 :625-629. Jy. ’25. 

Berry, Charles Scott. The Case for the 
Mentally Retarded. Mental Hyg. 9: 
725-34. Oct. ’25. 

Beuick, M. D. The Decline of the Politi- 
cal Editorial. Social Forces 4 :156-62, 
Sept. ’25. 

Bevan, Edwyn. Dogma in the Churches. 
roth Cent. and After 98 :884-03, Dec. 
25. 

Binder, R. M. Man Is What He Eats. 
Sci. Amer. 374-75, Dec. ’25. 


RECENT LITERATURE 


Blanchard, P., and Paynter, R. H., Jr. 
Changing the Child’s Behavior by Di- 
rect Methods. Jour. of App. Soc. 9: 
338-50; 423-36, May-June; July—Aug. 


25. 

Bogardus, E. S. Methods of Interview- 
ing. Jour. of App. Soc. 9 :457-67, July- 
Aug. ’25. 

Bogardus, E. S. The Social Research In- 
terview. Jour. of App. Soc. 10 :69-82, 
Sept —Oct. ’25. 

Bowman, L. E. Social Workers Broaden 
Their Conception of Community. So- 
cial Forces 4:103-4, Sept. ’25. 

Branford, V. A Hall of Vision. The So- 
ciol. Rev. 17 :264-87, Oct. ’25. 

Breckinridge, S. P. The Family and the 
Law. Jour. Soc. Hyg. 11 :385-95. Oct. 

Brigden, J. B. The Limits of Australian 
Immigration. Economic Record 1 :145- 
48, Nov. ’25. 

Brownlee, J. The Present Tendencies of 
Population in Great Britain with Re- 
spect to Quantity and Quality. Eugen. 
Rev. 17 :73-75, July ’25. 

Burdon, Jean. Illusions sur la Dépopu- 
lation (Fallacies on Depopulation). 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire 124: 
415-23, Sept. ’25. 

Burns, E. M. The Economics of Family 
Endowment. Economica No. 14 :155- 
64, June ’25. 

Buxton, L. H. D. Fluctuations in Nat- 
ural Increase in Man. Eugen. Rev. 
17 :147-68, Oct. ’25. 

Buzby, D. E. The Interpretation of Fa- 
cial Expression, Amer. Jour. Psychol. 
35 602-4. Oct. ’24. 

Carver, Thomas N. Prohibition and 
Prosperity. No. Am. Rev. 222 :69—73, 
Sept.—-Nov. ’25. 

Challenging the Church. New Repub. 
45 :150-52, Dec. 30, ’25. 

Chirgwin, A. M. The Anti-Christian 
Movement in China. roth Cent. and 
After 98 :701-13, Nov. ’25. 

Corbett-Smith, A. British Broadcasting 
and the Art of Enlightenment. Fortn. 
Rev. 118 :848—-58, Dec. ’25. 

Cowper, Mary O. Cotton Cloth: A Type 
Study of the Social Process. I. Social 
Forces 4:169-74, Sept. ’25. 

Danes, J. V. Pleistocene Changes of Sea- 
Level and the Distribution of Man. 
Scot. Geog. Mag. 41 :289-98, Sept. ’25. 

Darwin, Major Leonard. Race Deterio- 
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ration and Practical Politics. Eugen. 
Rev. 17 :141-43, Oct. ’25. 

Dashwood, Guy S. The Church and the 
Criminal. Contemp. Rev. 128 :217-24, 
Aug. ’25. 

Davis, Jerome. An Educative Program 
for World Peace. Social Forces 4 :16- 
21, Sept. ’25. 

Dayton, Neil A. Syphilis in the Etiology 
of Mental Deficiency. Mental Hy- 
giene 9 :760—71, Oct. ’25. 

Detweiler, F. G. The Teaching of Soci- 
ology. I. Social Forces 4 :69-70, Sept. 
25. 

Dubosco, A. En China (In China). 
Revue Politique et Parlementaire 125: 
311-20, Nov. ’25. 

Durafour, M. Au Comité National de 
l’Enfance (The National Committee of 
Infancy). La Revue Philanthropique 
46 :481-84, Oct. ’25. 

Durand, E. Le Pasteur et la Jeunesse 
Rurale (The Clergymen and the Coun- 
try Youth). Le Christianisme Social 
1 :721-48, Sept. ’25. 

Durea, Mervin A. Technique of Differ- 
ential Mental Diagnosis. Jour. Delin. 
9143-53. Jy. ’25. 

Eaton, H. D., Ingham, S., and Orbison, 
T. J. Analysis of the Nut File of the 
Los Angeles Police Dept. Jour. Delin. 
9 :158-6o. Sept. ’25. 

Ebaugh, Franklin G. The Réle of Con- 
ferences with Relatives in the Educa- 
tional Program of a State Psychopath- 
ic Hospital. Mental Hyg. 9:753-S9. 
Oct. ’25. 

Eliot, Thomas D. Team Work Is a Vital 
Factor in Treatment of Child Behav- 
ior. Nation’s Health 7:527-28. Aug. 
25. 

Ellis, Havelock. Life versus Lives. Fo- 
rum 74 :815-24, Dec. ’25. 

Evans, Hiram Wesley. The Klan: De- 
fender of Americanism. Forum 74: 
801-14, Dec. ’25. 

Evrot, J. Démographie et Statistique en 
Matiére de Tuberculose (Demography 
and Statistics on the Cause of Tuber- 
culosis). Le Musée Social 32 :321-41, 
Nov. ’25. 

Fallaize, E. N. The Study of Primitive 
Races with Special Reference to Forms 
of Marriage. Eugen. Rev. 17:77-87, 
July ’25. 

Findlay, A. The Appeal of Science to 
the Community. Science 62 :357-62, 
Oct. 23, ’25. 

Fisher, L. Canada and British Immigra- 
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tion. Contemp. Rev. 128 :601-5, Nov. 
"28. 

Fitzpatrick, J. F. J. Christian Missions 
in Nigeria. roth Cent. and After 98: 
550-59, Oct. ’25. 

Flaherty, F. H. “Ta ‘A-Samoa.” Asia 
25 :1085-96, Dec. ’25. 

Ford, J. L. Crime and Sentimentality. 
Scribners 78 :407—11, Oct. ’25. 

Foster, Sybil. Personality Deviations and 
Their Relation to the Home. Mental 
Hyg. 9:735-42, Oct. ’25. 

Frank, Waldo. A Light unto the Jew. 
New Repub. 45 :135-36, Dec. 23, ’25. 
Franz, Shepherd Ivory. Problems of Stu- 
dent Adjustment in the University. 

Jour. Delin. 9 :131-37, Jy. ’25. 

Freeman, May. The Relation of Temper- 
ament to Size of Family. Eugen. Rev. 
17 :169-73, Oct. ’25. 

Frost, W.H. Rendering Account in Pub- 
lic Health. Amer. Jour. Pub. Health 
15 :394-08, May, ’25. 

Fullerton, K. The Church and the Pres- 
ent Social Order. Am. Rev. 3 :457-63, 
July—Aug. ’25. 

Geddes, Patrick. The Education of Two 
Boys. Survey 54:571-75, Sept. 1, ’25. 
Georges-Risler, M. L’Aide 4 la Famille 
et la Natalité (Family Aid and the 
Birthrate). Le Musée Social 32 :285- 

89, Oct. ’25. 

Glassberg, Benjamin. Democratic Social 
Work? Survey 54 :529-30, Aug. 15, ’25. 

Glueck, S. Sheldon. A Tentative Pro- 
gram of Co-operation between Psychi- 
atrists and Lawyers. Mental Hyg. 9: 
686-98, Oct. ’25. 

Gordon, Kate. An Experiment in Teach- 
ing Philosophy to the Whittier State 
School. Jour. Delin. 9:161-69, Sept. 
25. 

Gribble, Francis. Gobineau and the Nor- 
dic Races. Fortn. Rev. 118:792-801, 
Dec. ’25. 

Gwin, J. B. Community Relationships. 
Social Forces 4 :104-8, Sept. ’25. 

Haas, Louis J. The Masculine Side of 
Occupational Therapy. Mental Hyg. 
9:743-52. Oct. ’25. 

Hadow, Grace E. Rural Community 
Councils. 19th Cent. and After 98: 
188-97, Aug. ’25. 

Harper, E. B. Personality Types. Soc. 
Sci. 1:26-29, Nov. ’25. 

Hartman, E. T. Zoning and Democracy. 
Social Forces 4 :162—65, Sept. ’25. 

Haydon, A. E. Modernism in China. 
The Jour. of Relig. 5 :449-62, Sept. ’25. 
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Haynes, Fred E. The Collapse of the 
Farmer-Labor Bloc. Social Forces 4: 
148-56, Sept. ’25. 

Herpert, B. T. The Island of Bolsé. The 
Sociol. Rev. 17 :307-13, Oct. ’25. 

Herskovits, M. J. Social Pattern: A 
Methodological Study. Social Forces 
4:57-69, Sept. ’25. 

Hoffer, F. W. Five Years of Ph.D. Re- 
search in Economics and Sociology. 
Social Forces 4:74-77, Sept. ’25. 

Hoffman, Frederick L. Life’s Greatest 
Tragedy. Nation’s Health 7 :480-81, 
Jy.’25. 

Holben, Ralph R. Our Intellectually Dis- 
inherited. Social Forces 4 :84-91, Sept. 
"96. 

Hopkins, Richard J. Prohibition and 
Crime. No. Am. Rev. 222 :40-44, Sept.- 
Nov. ’25. 

Howd, C. Why Do Men Join the 
I.W.W.? Soc. Sci. 1 :4-12, Nov. ’25. 
Hullinger, E. W. Religion by Radio in 
America. Fortn. Rev. 118 :643-51, 

Nov. ’25. 

Huxley, Julian. Progress in Religion. 
The Sociol. Rev. 17 :255-58, Oct. ’25. 
Ingalls, A. G. New Light on Evolving 
Man. Sci. Amer. 186-87, Sept. ’25. 
Inui, Kiyo Sue. International Aspects of 
the U.S. Immigration Law of 10924. 
Contemp. Rev. 128 :327-33, Sept. ’25. 

Jenness, Diamond. A New Eskimo Cul- 
ture in Hudson Bay. Geog. Rev. 15: 
428-37, July 

Jessup, Mabel R. Preliminary Report of 
a Study of the Mechanical Ability of 
Delinquent Boys of the Los Angeles 
Juvenile Court, 1924. Jour. Delin. 9: 
105-16. May ’25. 

Johnson, C. D. New Attitude towards 
Race Problem in the South. Soc. Sci. 
1 :22-25, Nov. ’25. 

Judd, Neil M. Everyday Life in Pueblo- 
Bonito. Nat. Geog. Mag. 48 :227-62, 
Sept. ’25. 

Kennedy, M. D. Japan’s Social Problem. 
toth Cent. and After 98 :390-403, Sept. 
"25. 

Kno, P. W. A Chinese Statement of the 
Chinese Case. Asia 25 :1035-38, Dec. 
"25. 

Kolb, Lawrence. Pleasure and Deteriora- 
tion from Narcotic Addiction. Mental 
Hyg. 9 :699-724, Oct. ’25. 

Lanza, A. J. Venereal Diseases and the 
Family. Jour. Soc. Hyg. 11 :396-402, 
Oct. ’25. 

Lindeman, E. C. Integrating the Carol 
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Kennicotts. New Repub. 45 :130-32, 
Dec. 23, 

Lippincott, I. Facts versus Principle. 
Soc. Sci. 1:13-17, Nov. ’25. 

Low, Barbara. The Cinema in Educa- 
tion: Some Psychological Considera- 
tions. Contemp. Rev. 128 :628-35, Nov. 
"25. 

Maclver, R. M. Civilization and Popu- 

lation. New Repub. 45 :37-39, Dec. 2, 

"96. 

MacLeod, W. C. Some Aspects of Primi- 
tive Slavery. Social Forces 4:137-41, 
Sept. ’25. 

Macnamara, T. J. The Problem of the 
Unemployed. Contemp. Rev. 128 :281- 
87, Sept. ’25. 

Martin, E.S. A Double-Barrelled Social 
Agency: The Boy Scouts of America. 
Social Forces 4 :94-97, Sept. ’25. 

Matherly, W. J. The Emergence of Fac- 
tory Labor. Social Forces 4:175-86, 
Sept. ’25. 

Mayo, C. H. P. The Failure of Force: 
Education’s Opportunity. 19th Cent. 
and After 98 :719-27, Nov. ’25. 

Merrill, Maud A. The Relation of Men- 
tal Age to Industrial Efficiency of a 
Group of Mental Defectives. Jour. 
Delin. 9 :83-104, May ’25. 

Merrill, Maud A. The Stimulus-Error. 
Jour. Delin. 9:170-77, Sept. ’25. 

Merz, Charles. What Makes a First- 
Page Story? New Repub. 45 :156-58, 
Dec. 30, 25. 

Meyer, Adolf. Individualism and the Or- 
ganization of Neuropsychiatric Work 
in the Community. Mental Hyg. 9: 
673-85, Oct. ’25. 

Muntz, E. E. Civilization and Its Effect 
on Indian Character. Social Forces 4: 
131-36, Sept. ’25. 

Navarro, J. M. de. Prehistoric Routes 
between Northern Europe and Italy 
Defined by the Amber Trade. Geog. 
Jour. 66 :481-507, Dec. ’25. 

Norment, R. B. Rural Health. Basic 
Principles for Maternity and Child 
Hygiene Work. Child Health Mag. 
5 :519-22, Dec. ’24. 

Orbison, Thomas J. Expert Testimony. 
Jour. Delin. 9 :138-42, Jy. ’25. 

Ostrander, Jessie M. Police for Preven- 
tion. Survey 54:527-28, Aug. 15, ’25. 

Pangburn, W. Trends in Public Recrea- 
tion. Social Forces 4 :109-12, Sept. ’25. 

Parodi, D. La Philosophie Francaise de 
1918 a 1925 (The French Philosophy 


from 1918 to 1925). Revue Philoso- 
phique 99 :359-83, Nov.—Dec. ’25. 

Parsons, E. C. A Romantic in Bengal 
and in New York. Sci. Mo. 21 :600-12, 
Dec. ’25. 

Pasha, Coles. Our Public Security Prob- 
lem. 19th Cent. and After 98 :214-26, 
Aug. ’25. 

Peck, Martin W. Mental Examinations 
of College Men. Amer. Jour. Psychi- 
atry 4:605-21, Apr. ’25. 

Pendleton, Helen B. A New Field for 
the Negro Social Worker in the South. 
Social Forces 4:142-45, Sept. ’25. 

Piaget, Jean. Quelques Enxplications 
d’Enfants Relatives & l’Origine des 
Astres (Some Explanations of the 
Child’s Conceptions of the Origin of 
the Sun). Journal de Psychologie 22: 
677-702, Oct. ’25. 

Pollock, Horatio M. Outcome of Men- 
tal Diseases in the United States. Men- 
tal Hyg. 9 :783-804, Oct. ’25. 

Potter, Howard W. A Résumé of Re- 
search Work at Letchworth Village. 
Mental Hyg. 9 :772-82, Oct. ’25. 

Reeder, R. R. Children’s Institutions: 
Principles. Social Forces 4 :92-93, Sept. 


25. 

Ross, Ivan D. The Anti-Christian Move- 
ment in China. Contemp. Rev. 128: 
179-86, Aug. ’25. 

Ross, John. A Policy of Imperial Mi- 
gration. 19th Cent. and After 98 :507- 
14, Oct. ’25. 

Sadler, William S. Genetics Applied to 
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